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THE GREAT APPETIZER & WORLD-RENOWNED TONIC 


FOR THE CURE OF 


INDIGESTION, NERVOUSNESS, & GENERAL DEBILITY. 


NOTHING EQUALS IT. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE CHEMISTS AND MEDICINE VENDORS. 

CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC.—BEWARE of SPURIOUS and FREQUENTLY DANGEROUS sup. 
STITUTES OFTEN PALMED OFF for HOP BITTERS. Examine your purchase and see Green Hop Cluster 
Label on square amber-coloured Bottle, and the words ‘Dr. Soule’s’ blown on the glass, To be had at all 
respectable Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only by the Hop Bitters Company (Limited), 
41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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TION, CONSTIPATION, LIVER 
& KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
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; post, contaifiing c copies 
Relieved and of Thousands of] 
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COMPLETE CATALOGUE Ya ae 

Will be sent free by post upon - 
application by Post-Card, 





Xeoener & Rartdoone Brace 
DR. EDWARD. PICK 
. IS NOW TEACHING HIS 
KEATI NGS New and Natural ASerhod 


BEST 
COUGH CURE. | /MPROVING THE MEMORY 


AND 
Facilitating the Acquirement of Knowledgil 
ig rg) eng without the aid of any Artificial Means... 


Dr. Pick’s method is so simple that the Pu 


can apply it at once to any particular study 
which he may be engaged without havin 
learn or to remember anything extraneous @ 
the matter before him, sy 


FOR PROSPECTUS, ADDRESS 8a NEW INN, STRAND, 


TEETH LIKE PEARLS — 


Produced hy discarding cheap and gritty tooth powders anit 
acid washes, which ruin the enamel, and by using daily® 
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TORPID LIVER 


Positively cured by 
thege Little Pills. 
They also relieve Distress from 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. 4 perfect remedy 

for Dizziness, Nausea, Drows 





the Bowels and prevent Constipa- 
tionand Piles. The smallest and 
easiest totake. SUGAR COATED. 

URELY VEGETABLE, do not 
gripe or purge,but by their gentle 
action please all who use them, 
Established 1856. Standard Pill of 
In phials at ls. 14d. Sold by all Chemists, 


SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 


British Depot, 46, Holborn 








— 
the United States. 
or sent by post. 
SMALL PILL. 
Illustrated. pamphlet free. 
Viaduct, London, E.C, 








Mss EMILY FAITHFULL, in 
‘THREE VISITS tO AMERICA,’ thus 
writes respecting an interview with OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES:—‘As a fellow-sufferer 
from Asthma, we had early found a bond of 
ympathy in discussing a con npla int which hitherto 
Riad baftled the science of the whole world, 
though America must have the credit of the 
Aliscovery of the best palliatative I know, viz., 
HIMROD’S ASTHMA POWDER, from 
Sthe fumes of which I have invariably derived 
reatest possible relicf. Some years ago | 
Jigave it to Dr. Morrel Mackenzie, of London, who 
Ta found it of inestimable value to sufferers 
from that painful malady here. I have tried 
and HIMROD’S 
CURE is the only one in which I have absolute 


confidence.’ 


It is important to observe that HIMRODS 


CURE was employed under the highest medical 
Banction in the case of the late Earl of Beacons- 
eld. 

Directions for Use-—ASTHMA.—Purn a half- 
teaspoonful upon a plate, or in the cover of the 
box. Draw the fumes well into the lungs through 
the mouth, retaining them as long as possible, 

nd allowing them to escape throug! the nostrils. 
In severe paroxyms use the Cure half-hourly. 


1 HIMROD’S CURE, per Tin, 4s., or post- 


"ee, 45. 3d. 
BRITISH DEPOT: 


} 46 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, £.C. 
f 








PERRY Davis’! 


| YWEGETABLE 


‘Pain KILLER| 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


Is the Oldest, Best, and most 
widely-known Family Medicine in 
the world. 

It instantly Relieves and Cures severe 
Scalds, Burns, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, 
Headache, Pains in the Side, Joints, and Limbs, 
and all Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains. Taken 
internally Cures at once Coughs, Sudden Colds, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and Cholera Infantum. 


PAIN KILLER IS THE GREAT 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, 


And affords relief not to be obtained by other 
remedies. 
Any Chemist can supply it at 1s. 14d. 
and 2s. 9d. per bottle. 


MENDS EVERYTHING. 


L= PAGE'S 


LIQUID GLUE 


used ~ by Pullman Palace Car Co 
Nat on & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co, 
@ & by thousands of first-class nr frs.& 
mee — s throug rhout the world, for 











Sold in tin cans for mechanics and 


Amateurs, &in bottles for Family use 


IT MENDS EVERYTHING. 
ather, Paper, Ivory, Glass, China, Rubber. 
“tone, Jewellery, Metals, Shoes, Books, Card Albums, 
i Mi isical nstrument 3, Statuary, Farmers’ Imple- 
ments, Furniture, Bric 1-Brac , ete. 


STRONG AS IRON. SOLID AS A ROCK. 


Heating.—No ie, —Always Ready. 
idispens able in every F >, Sold in tin cans for 
ioctnaiee and fe Mo Maif Pints, 19. 6d Pints, 
2s, Md.. and Quarts, 4s. 6d. each, and in bottles for 
family use, at 6d. and Is. a es free by post on 
receipt of star np3 or pos tal ord Sold by the whole- 
sa‘e trade gener lly. and retai l by S tioners, Fancy 
Goods Dealere, Gr ers, geis, Chemists, ete, 
ete. Depot: 46, Hol! London, PC, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. $ 
NEW NOVELS. 


‘A NOVEL WHICH EVERYONE SHOULD READ.’—Bririsu WEEKLY. 
NADIA;; or, Out of the Beaten Track. Translated from the Russian of R. ORLOFFSKY 
by the Baroness LANGENAU. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 3 vols. 

*It isa very good story. It is true to life, and no one can read it without learning much of the methods of 
the Nihilist propaganda in all its diabolical recklessness and hideous demoralisation,’—‘O. K.’ in PaLL MALL 
Gazerre. 

* Passions, terrors, agonies of mind and body are brought into play, and incidents as thrilling as any detailed 
by our own romancers are described with picturesque and dramatic effect.’—ACADEMY. 








‘A RATTLING NOVEL OF THE HARRISON AINSWORTH TYPE.’—AcaDemy. 
NO QUARTER. Posthumous Novel by the late Captain MAYNE REID. 3 vols. 
* Full of stirring incidents, dramatic situations, hairbreadth escapes.—GLascowWw HERALD. 


‘THE PICTURE OF THE RESULTS OF REPEAL.’—Joun BULL. 
IRELAND’S DREAM: a Romance of the Future. By Captain E. D. Lyon, 68th 
Regt. Durham Light Infantry. 2 vols, 


GILBERT FREETHORNE’S HERITAGE, By W.C. Atvary. 2 vols. 
‘A genuine Scottish novel. The plot is excellently developed, and the story is capitally told. It discusses 
several Scottish ecclesiastical and political questions.—ScoTsMAN. 


LOST IDENTITIES, By M.L.Tyuxer. 3 vols. : [Wow ready. 


CASTLE HEATHER. By Lady Witu1amM LENNox. 1 vol. 10s, 6d. 
* One of the pleasantest and most sympathetic society tales that has lately appeared.’—MORNING Post. 


IN AT THE DEATH: a Sporting Novel. By G. F. UNDERHILL. 1 vol. 6s. 
* As good as some of Hawley Smart’s works.’—ATHEN ZUM. 
* Its pictures of the hunting fields are very good,’,—-Mornine Post. 
*‘SINGULARLY TRUTHFUL TRANSCRIPTS FROM LIFE.’—SpecrTatTor. 
LUCY CARTER: a Love Story of Middle Class Life. By T. C. Juntor. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


‘WILL NOT FAIL TO BE APPRECIATED.’—ATHENAUM. 


THE SPORT OF CIRCUMSTANCES. By Louis E. ARMSTRONG. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
* Deserves to be read for his characters, which are natural and pleasant, and his dialogue, which is mostly 


neat, lively, unaffected, and appropriate. —SATURDAY REVIEW. 
‘A POWERFUL AND ESSENTIALLY ORIGINAL STORY.’—AcapeEmy. 


A SWALLOW’S WING. By CHARLES HANNAN. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
* All the details are given with a terrible minuteness and reality that hold the reader breathless.’ 
LITERARY WORLD. 


AN ‘AGRICULTURAL’ NOVEL. 
A NEST ON A HILL. By J. Dunnine, M.A. 1 vol. 1s. 6d. 


* Landlords and tenants may learn much from this clever book..—MOoRNING Post. 


CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. By A.L. Garbanp. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


* Plenty of incident, and a refreshing simplicity of style. _ATHEN ZUM. 


BETTER DEAD. By J.M. Barriz. At all Bookstalls, 1s. 
‘ The best skit that has appeared for a long time.’—ACADEMY. 


MARGARET DUNMORE; or, A Socialist Home. By J. H. CLAPPERTON, Author of 
* Scientific Meliorism.’ 1 vol. 3s. 6a. 


THE JEWELS OF PRINCE DE JANVILLE. By‘ Atmuarn.’ 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


BY THE EARL OF SELBORNE 


CHURCHES AND TITHES, ANCIENT FACTS AND FICTIONS 
CONCERNING. By RounDELL, EARL oF SELBORNE, Author of ‘A Defence of the Church of England 
against Disestablishment’ &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
JAMES FRASER, Second Bishop of Manchester: a Memoir, 1818-1885. With a 











SERMONS. By the Right Rev. James Fraser, D.D., Second Bishop of Manchester. 
In 2 vols, I,—University and other Sermons. II. —Parochial and other Sermons, Edited by the Rev. Jouw 
W. Di@Giz, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. each, 


THE MAKERS OF VENICE: Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. 
By Mrs, OLIPHANT, Author of ‘The Makers of Florence’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s 


THOUGHTS ON REVELATION AND LIFE: being Selections from the 


Works of Canon Westcott. Arranged and Edited by the Rev. STEPHEN PHILLIPS, M.A., Reader and. 
Chaplain of Gray’s Inn. Crown 8vo. 6s, ' 


N Ei WwW NOVELS. 
THE SECOND SON. By Mrs. OurpHant, Author of ‘The Curate in Charge,’ 
* A Country Gentleman,’ &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
FOUR GHOST STORIES. By Mrs. MOLESworTH. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
PAUL PATOFF. By F. Marion CRAwrorD, Author of ‘A Roman Singer,’ ‘ Mr. 
Isaacs,’ ‘ Marzio’s Crucifix,’ &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


The ACADEMY says : ‘ Did space permit, we should like much to quote many wise passages in this delightful book.’ 
The DaILy TELEGRAPH says : ‘It need hardly be said there is wy dialogue and bright description in the n vel.’ 





THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 


COLLECTED EDITION OF DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
a Uniform with the ‘Collected Works of — Waldo Emerson’ &c. In 5 vols. Globe 8vo, 
5s.each. To be published in Monthly Volumes. / 

Vol. I. MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. | Vol. III. DANTE, and 1 other Essays. | Vol. V. BACON. 

Vol. II. ST. ANSELM. Vol. IV. SPENSER. | 


NEW EDITION OF LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. beg leave to announce that they have made arrangements to publish a New 
Collected Edition of the WORKS OF LORD TENNYSON under the titleof THE LIBRARY 
EDITION. This Edition will be in Eight lees Globe 8vo. price FIVE SHILLINGS each. A volume will 
be issued Monthly from January to August 1888. 








The Volumes of the Library Edition will be published in the following order, and will be sold separately :— 
Early Poems. Vol. I. [ Ready. Enoch Arden and In Memoriam. (May. 
Early Poems. Vol. II. (February 3. Ballads and other Poems. [June. 
Idylis of the King. (March. Queen Mary and Harold. (July. 
The Princess and Maud. (April. Becket and other Plays. [August. 








POPULAR EDITION, ONE SHILLING EACH. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun Mortzy, 
Now Publishing Monthly. Vols. I. to XIV. ready. Paper covers, 1s. each ; cloth binding, ls. 6d. 


Johnson. By Lestiz STEPHEN. | Defoe, By W. Minto. Burke. By Joun Mortey. 
Scott. By R. H. Hutton. Burns. By Principal Snap. Milton. By Mark Pattison. 
Gibbon. By J. Correr Morison. | Spenser. By the Very Rev.R.W. | Hawthorne. By Henry James. 








Hume. By T. H. Huxtey, F.RS. CHURCH, Dean of St. Paul's. Southey. By Epwarp Dowpry. 
Goldsmith. By Wm. BLAck. Thackeray. By ANTHONY Bunyan. By J. A. Froups. 
Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. TROLLOPE. (March. 








NEW EDITION, THORO UGHLY REVISED. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 
With Maps and Tables. Crown Svo. 8s. 6d, [129th Thousand. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 340, for FEBRUARY. Price ls. Contains: 
1, EARLY DAYS OF DARWINISM. By Professor | 4. VIRGIL IN ENGLISH VERSE. By J. W. Macxar, 


EWTON. 5. BURFORD, 
2. MR. ae INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 6. A NIGHT IN THE JUNGLE. 
ionel MAURICE. 


By Co! 7. ROBESPIERRE’S LOVE. By Epmunp Knox. 
3, THE REVERBERATOR. By HENRY JAMES. 8. CHRIS, By W.E. NORRIS, (Chapters 7-9.) 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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Ils. Paper. S384 Pages. Cloth, 2s. 


LIBERAL 
YEAR ) 
188s. BOOK. | 1) 


Edited by E. A. JUDGES. l 
Legal Notes edited by E. LEWIS THOMAS, M.A., LL.M. 


With Special Contributions from Representative Liberals respecting the chief Party 
Organisations. y. 


Mr. Gladstone writes :—‘I am struck both with the quantity and the quality of the information 


which it conveys.’ 
Sir W. Harcourt writes :—‘ Seems to me to be a publication of great value, and one which is likely 


to render substantial service to the Liberal cause.’ 0. 
Daily News.— Differs in character from others of similar kind, and is altogether a most valuable 
manual for those whose sympathies are with the Liberal canse.’ 
Daily Chronicle.— A conspicuous success.’ , 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ A great deal of political information conveniently brought together, which of 
will be useful to everybody, whether Liberal or otherwise.’ Of 
| Morning Post.—‘ Addresses itself to members of the Liberal party, but readers of other shades of th 


opinion may find useful information in the volume.’ 
Spectator.—‘ About the value and interest of the facts which are here collected there can be no doubt.’ 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; and 
THE LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT (NATIONAL PRESS AGENCY, Ltd., 
13 Whitefriars Street, E.C.). P 














Price Fourpence Monthly; or Five Shillings per Year, post-free. 
The Oldest and most W pa of Popular Scientific Magazines 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP: | - 


An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. . 
Edited by J. E. TAYLOR, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. ] 
DEVOTED To EVERY BRANCH oF oy A Monthly Summary of Discovery 


and Progress in every Department 
GEOLOGY, BOTANY, of Natural Science all over the world 
PHYSIOLOGY, 


is given, so that the volumes of | 
*Science-Gorsip’ form an unbroken ‘ 

CHEMISTRY, ZOOLOGY, history of Science for more than 
MICROSCOPY, ASTRONOMY, 
PHYSIOGRAPHY, ano 


twenty years. 
GENERAL NATURAL HISTORY. 


New Books on Scientific Subjects 
For twenty-one years this popular 


are duly noticed or reviewed. 

A large space is devoted to 
Magazine bas maintained its hold on 
the good opinion of lovers of Natural 
Science. During that period articles 
from the pens of the best known 
Scientific Writers of the day, in every 
department of Science, have appeared 
in its pages. Series of Articles on 
various subjects have also been pub- 
lished, and not a few of the popular 
books of the day are reprints of such 
series, 





Scientific ‘Notes and Queries,’ thus Bs BI 


enabling every lover of nature to 
chronicle his own original observa- 
tions, or get his special difficulties 
settled. 


For active workers and collectors 
the ‘Exchange Column’ has long 
proved a well and widely known 
means of barter and interchange. 
The column devoted to ‘ Answers to 
Correspondents’ has been found help- 
ful to students requiring personal 
help in naming specimens, &c. 





The Volume for 1887 is now ready, cloth extra, 5s. With nearly 200 Woodcut Illustrations. 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX to Vols, I. to XII, (1865-1876), containing a Reference to every Article or Paragraph 
in the Twelve Volumes, has been printed, and may be had from the Publishers, price 8d.; or post free, 9d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA ! With Map and Plates. By Hon. 


H. FINcH-HATTON. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. From the Home Corres- 
pondence of E. M.H. With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
‘ Travellers and those about to settle in California may glean some useful hints from this 
little book.—_SATURDAY REVIEW. 
‘A little book of which it may truly be said that it is “ worth its weight in gold.”’ 
SCOTSMAN. _ 

















A LADY’S RANCH LIFE IN MONTANA. By LR. Fep. 


8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘A pleasant little book compiled of lively diary notes, and ought to stimulate the young 
of both sexes in this effete country with delightful visions of emigration.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘ These fresh and spirited letters agreeably illustrate the fact that the value of a book is 
often in inverse proportion to its bulk......... In conclusion, we can cordially subscribe to the 
opinion expressed by the anonymous editor of these chapters in his genial preface, that 
there is “ much to amuse and not a little to learn” from them.’—-SPECTATOR. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK. By Mrs. Power O’Donocuve. 


With Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PEGGY THORNHILL: a Tale of the Irish Rebellion. By 


MARY DAMANT. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘There are passages in this captivating book which, in simplicity of description and 
purity of language, remind one vividly of Jane Austen......... Taken altogether, it is one of 
the most interesting books we have read of late. —-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘Miss Damant may be congratulated upon having given us a delightful picture of days 
when manners were still a fine art, and domestic virtues had not quite gone out of fashion.’ 

MURRAY’s MAGAZINE. 


‘IN HIS GRASP.’ By Esme Stuart, Author of ‘A Faire 
Damzell,’ ‘ Muriel’s Marriage,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
‘A well-written and exciting story.—BROAD ARROW. 
. ‘Has the 8 the power of arousing and maintaining attention. GLOBE. 

















THE STATESMEN SERIES. 
Edited by LLOYD ©. SANDERS. 


Crown 8vo. 


BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Keszer, Author of ‘ History of 
Toryism,’ ‘The Agricultural Labourer,’ &. With a Preface by the Editor. The 
first Volume of the Series will be ready shortly. 

The following Volumes are already arranged for: 
PALMERSTON. By Luoyp C. SANDERS. [In the press. 
GORTSCHAKOFF. By CuArtes Marwin. 
PRINCE CONSORT. By Cuartorre M. YonGe. 
GAMBETTA. By F. T. MARZzIALs, 
O'CONNELL. By J. A. Haminron. 





London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Waterloo Place. 
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A BOOK FOR ALL READERS OF NEWSPAPERS. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 25s. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS : 


CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. 
By H. R. FOX BOURNE. 


* Two thoroughly readable volumes.......Mr. Fox Bourne may be said to have done his work “— a 
TANDARD. 
‘In two portly volumes Mr. Fox Bourne has published an interesting work on ‘‘ English Newspapers.” The 
writer is himself a journalist of many years’ standing, and in dealing with the later history of newspapers he 
writes that which he knows and has seen. The earlier part of the work is evidently the outcome of much patient 
searching of documents, books, and papers. Mr. Bourne has msinly endeavoured to show the connection of 
journalism, in its several stages, with the literary and political history of the country, and in doing this he has 
produced what is, for all general purposes, a sufficiently complete history of metropolitan journalism. He has, at 
the same time, paid some attention to provincial journalism.’—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 


*Mr. Fox Bourne’s design is a useful one, in the execution of which he has had the advantage of a field 
almost unoccupied....... Nothing like a serious attempt to trace the growth of the British newspaper was ever 
made till Mr. Fox Bourne came into the field, sufficiently well equipped for the task. He is not lacking in 
enthusiasm or in industry ; he has a sufficient consciousness of the power of the institution of which he writes; 
he has had more than twenty years’ experience of journalism.’"—ST. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 


* The volumes are chock full of interest, and the chronicles are carefully and impartially set forth... .. +. The 
author has done his work discreetly and well.’—THE UMPIRE. 


* Viewed in its entirety, it must be fairly said that Mr. Fox Bourne has produced far and away the best work 
on English newspapers that we possess....... To the reviewer, every chapter is provokingly quotable. The 
problem is where to commence and, having commenced, where to stop.'.—RICHMOND TIMES. 


‘English newspapers have found a worthy historian in Mr. Fox Bourne. Beginning with the birth of the 
newspaper, Mr. Bourne comes down to the present day, which makes his work a delicate one. He has, however, 
discharged it with great tact, showing a knowledge of the inside history of the famous newspapers of to-day 
which is not less remarkable for its accuracy than for its extent....... It is a singularly interesting story from 
the first page to the last.,—WesTERn TiMEs. 


*Mr. Fox Bourne has devoted much labour to the present history, and he has provided those who are 
interested in the subject with copious and valuable information....... A highly instructive book.......It is 
improbable that Mr. Bourne’s careful and elaborate work will be soon superseded.’—-SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“We heartily congratulate Mr. Fox Bourne on the admirable work he has produced. It is by far the ablest 
and soundest book on English journalism, and will at once take rank as a standard authority. The amount of 
labour and research involved in its preparation would be incredible to those who have not toiled in the same 
en Mr. Fox Bourne is one of the best of our English men of letters—accurate, sober, and impartial... .... 
This great work is produced in a manner worthy of its importance and surpassing interest.'"—BRITISH WEEKLY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MERCHANTS: 


Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British Commerce. 


By H. R. FOX BOURNE. 


*The object of “English Merchants,” as stated by the writer, is to show how trade has taken its place among 
us and done its work as a great promoter of England’s welfare and the common good; in which task he has 
completely succeeded, as well as in producing some five hundred pages of extremely readable matter.’ 

Sr. JAMEs’s GAZETTE. 

‘Mr. Fox Bourne’s exhaustive method of compressing a lengthy subject into so moderate-sized a volume is 
only excelled by the dexterity with which he keeps clear of all prejudicial remarks on facti troversies.’ 

WHITEBALL REVIEW. 

‘A useful and very interesting book. Such a book as this is among the select number which judicious 
friends will put upon young men’s book-shelves.’—LITERARY WORLD, 

‘The book forms a valuable addition to our knowledge of the past.......The work is evidently one of deep 
research. Every fount whence information could be drawn has been carefully sounded’—TABLET, 


* Vivaciously written and full of interesting anecdote and personal characterisation. Inits new and cheaper 
form this book is likely to achieve a wide circulation.’—ScoTsman, 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MR. STEVENSON’S NEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 
Fep. 8vo. buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. each. 


MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

‘These two volumes, “ Virginibus Pnerisque ” and “ Memories and Portraits,” are got up in a very pleasing 
and convenient form for a@ uniform edition. The first is a second edition, bat. may be new to some who are 
familiar with the author’s more famous books. They will find these essays delightful. The volume of ‘*‘ Memories 
and Portraits ” appears for the first time in this form. There are papers that have appeared in the Cornhill, the 

rary, and elsewhere. There are, however, several new papers in this volume, the peculiar interest of 
which is that these collected essays have a certain autobiographical va'ue. As the general title indicates, the 
themes are drawn from the author’s own life and observation, and the series when combined presents a faint 
picture of himself in his youth. The style of these essays is, it need hardly be said, always agreeable and some- 
times exquisite.—ScoTsMAN. 

‘ As a rule, we do not expect a man to unburien his memory until it has become something of a marvel that 
he should have any memory to unburden. But Mr. Stevenson is not an ordinary man. He can talk delightfully 
about any subject under the sun, and he could scarcely find a more entertaining subject than himeelf.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

* He understands the true principles of biography (especially of men of letters) better than one biographer in 
a hundred. . . . The secrets told in “‘ Memories and Portraits” are of two kinds—secrets of life and of art... . 
Golden work.’—CoURT AND SOCIETY. 

‘There are few books that offer better or more delightful reading than the “‘ Memories and Portraits” of Mr. 
Stevenson. In these essays the popular writer of the novel of adventure becomes a keen thinker, an elegant and 
unerring literary critic. . . . Sketches marked by a quaint and tender fancy, expressed with artistic simplicity, 
are to be found in this clever work.’—MoRNING Post. 

‘To the many friends whom Mr. Stevenson’s charming and versatile talents have won for him, this cannot 
fail to be a welcome volume, It cannot, perhaps, make them admire him more, but it will help them to know 
him better.,—GLasGow HERALD. 

*** Memories and Portraits” is rich in that winning wisdom which has for its constituents canny shrewd- 
ness and sympathetic imagination. . . . Of the new edition of “ Virginibus” we need say little, except that it 
is a joy to see an old friend in so comely a form. To criticise, or even to praise, the essays contained in this 
volume would surely be a word of supererogation, for have they not been known and loved for long by all who 
care for those things literary which are lovely and of good report ?’—-MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

* Some of Mr. Stevenson's finest literary workmanship is here; the pages are studded with bits of felicitous 
characterisation and bright little reflections such as the reader, with his mental eyes open, takes into the cell 
of memory and turns over and cover, and relishes as sources of permanent pleasure... . Itis from the «atelier 
of a great artist, and has the stamp of the master-hand on every line and detail. Of “ Virginibus” it is surely 
unnecessary to say more than that its appearance in a second edition deserves the heartiest of welcomes. 
Mr. Stevenson was a young man when most of these essays were produced, but there is enough in them of 
thought on the reality of life, of keen observation, and real wisdom, to fit out a dozen greybeards.’ 

ScoTTisH LEADER. 

‘These two dainty volumes of essays have much in them profoundly interesting and suggestive. Mr. 
Stevenson’s style is in itself a rewarding study. Although he cannot yet be called a prime force.in letters, the 
position is within his reach, and he is already a master of various and perfumed language which it is a delight to 
read,.’—BriTIsH WEEKLY. 

* Perhaps it is because Mr. Stevenson, with his very remarkable fiexibility, is never any other than himself, 
that we find a fascination in his essays and reminiscences, even when the themes are somewhat uncongenial to 
us. But we do not say that any of the contents of the present volume are uncongenial—on the contrary, they 
seem to us a charming chance-medley of miscellaneous matters. But we must abruptly take leave of Mr. 
Stevenson ; his recollections tempt one to exceed the limits of a review.’—TiMEs. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s 


UNDERWOOD S. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

‘As a writer of prose, Mr. Stevenson has long since secured a very high position—a position, in fact, so high 
that those who care for literature, as such, do not willingly pass by anything that he writes. “ Underwoods ” is 
a book of genius. It is equal to the author’s prose. It is charming from end to end, lightly and truly touched 
throughout, and instinct with the personal character of the writer. Within its limited and strictly personal 
Tange, Mr. Stevenson’s little book is about as good as it could be. It is literature, and to how limited a class of 
modern books that word belongs, those know best who read most of them.’—T1mEs, 

Other Works of Mr. STEVENSON’S are as follows : 

TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY IN THE CEVENNES. Sixth Edition. 
With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

AN INLAND VOYAGE. Second Edition. With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE, 

‘ost 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 

NEW ARABIA TAN NIGHTS, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo. illustrated 


boards, 2s. 
THE E SILVERADO SQUATTERS. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. buckram 
f OTT 6s. Cheap Edition, post 8vo. picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
PRINCE OFT¢ TO: : a Romance. Fourth Edition. Grown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo. 
U 
THE MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


‘A knack of description which is clever and the reverse of wordy. Mr. Frederic is a close and a shrewd 
observer.’—ATHEN UM. 

* A novel of exceptional power and interest. There is a strong tragic element in it, combined with great 
humour...... The book is possessed of far more than ordinary merit.’—ScoTSMAN. 

‘A very able and original novel......The appearance of a new novelist of fully developed powers and un- 
questionable genius is an event so rare that it must take critical readers by surprise. Such a novelist, we do not 
hesitate to say, has appeared in Mr. Harold Frederic......‘* Seth’s Brother's Wife” is the production of a fresh, 
bright, original mind, which is destined, no doubt, to make some remarkable contributions to literature.’— 
SHIELDS DAILY GAZETTE. 

‘*“ Seth’s Brother’s Wife ” adds another novelist of the first rank to the list of American authors,’—NEw- 
CASTLE DAILy LEADER. 

‘ Mr. Frederic’s novel is clever and often powerful. It shows him to be a reader of character and a keen 
observer of the habits of many classes of his countrymen......From every point of view, Mr. Frederic’s book is a 
remarkable one.’-—MorNING Post. 

‘Remarkable for freshness, vigour, and truth......We know of no book, whether history or romance, which 
brings the reader so directly into contact with the reality of American life......It is safe to predict for Mr. 
—- if he chooses to devote himself to fiction, a high place among American writers.’—MANCHESTER 

UARDIAN. 

‘If that very striking novel, “‘ Seth’s Brother’s Wife,” be the work of a novice, it is quite clear that its author 
has a remarkable career before him if only he progresses steadily along his present lines. This most original story 
is characterised by keen observation, rich humour, and subtle analysis of character.—WIT AND WISDOM. 

* Mr. Frederic’s work deserves hizh praise. It contains well and sharply drawn characters and many exceed- 
ingly good situations, A better novel in its own way we have not come across for some time.’—GLASGOW HERALD. 

‘Mr. Frederic is a new writer of considerable promise, and, indeed, the novel now under review is a very able 
and interesting performance. ‘Seth's Brother’s Wife” is, in the best sense of the word, a realistic story...... 
Full of good work.’,—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

* The author has an actual story to tell, and he knows how to tell it. What is better still, it has about it a 
freshness and life which must interest a large class of readers. —CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 

‘If the author of “Seth's Brother’s Wife” possesses any staying power. he should soon run neck and neck 
with the foremost American novelists. Mr. Frederic is evidently a born novelist. He bas observation, humour, 
a certain power of analysis, a simple and direct style, and a faculty for writing natural yet crisp and telling 
dialogue. —Patt MALL GAzeETre. 





MR. M. D. CONWAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


PINE AND PALM. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


‘ Mr. Conway has produced an entertaining and clever story...... This romance of North and South is in- 
spire by warm and sympathetic philanthropy, and leaves pleasant impressions behind it.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘A novel from the pen of Mr. Moncure Conway has, of necessity, some excellent qualities. It is well and 
brightly written. Style and story are vivid and vigorous, The book thrills with genial sentiment and exalts 
the nobility of goodness.’—-ScoTsMAN. 

‘A gentleman of Mr. Conway’s wide reputation, extending over two and perhaps more continents, and of his 
undoubted literary ability, could hardly fail to write an entertaining novel...... The novel contains passages of 
considerable strength, tenderness, and beauty.’—THE WEEK. 

‘The chapters are pleasant to read and some of them are cleverly written..—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HELEN’S BABIES,’ 


Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COUNTRY LUCK. 


By JOHN HABBERTON, Author of ‘ Brueton’s Bayon’ &c. 


‘A vein of quiet humour runs throughout this story, a kind of humour which made the sayings and doings 
of “ Helen’s Babies” so irresistibly funny...... Mr. Habberton’s system is unvarnished naturalism of a healthy, 
sensible, and wholesome kiad, and through it all runs the delicious humour which puts the reader in a good 
temper with himself and his surroundings, and makes him feel that so long as the author of “Helen’s Babies ” 
wields a pen, he will always know where to turn in moments of depression for relaxation and forgetfulness.’— 
WHITEHALL Review. 

* Amusing pictures of New York and country life abound in Mr. Habberton’s clever book “Country Luck.” ’ 
—Morv1ne Post. 

** Country Luck” is somewhat in the vein of that extremely clever book, “ Helen's Babies,” and in its own 
line is not less entertaining..... -The author has got hold of a capital idea, and has shown great ability in 
working it out.’.—CoNGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 


THE HEIR OF LINNE. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


































L ‘Mr. Robert Buchanan has produced a most effective story.....There are some character-sketches in the 
book which are of singular merit... .. The novel is eminently readable, and it is interesting from first to last.’ 

t SCOTSMAN. 

b ‘A NEW MILITARY NOVEL. 

~ 3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 

; By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 

‘ . 

MR. FRANCILLON’S NEW. NOVEL. 


Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 


KING OR KNAVE? 


By R. E. FRANCILLON. 


A NEW DETECTIVE STORY. 


Crown &vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. 


By H. F. WOOD. 

* This is a cleverly narrated detective story, on an original plan, and with original and sharply drawn characters. 
.. +. We cordially;commend the work as a clever and conscientious sketch of contemporary life, and asa thoroughly 
entertaining “tale of two cities.” ’—GALIGNANI’S MESSENGER. 

* A detective story of far more than ordinary interest..... It is far above the ordinary range of such fiction 
-++It is a well-constructed, well-written, powerful story.’—ScOTSMAN. 

‘An undeniably clever story... .. The interest of the story is cleverly maintained, and the group of conspirators 
are put through their paces in a sufficiently sensational way to please even a blasé reader of this kind of fiction.’ 

LEEDS MERCURY. 
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* The detective of fiction is still irresistible.....Mr. Wood's portraiture of the great Byde of Scotland Yard is 
cleverly managed... .. Most people will try to get through “‘ The Passenger from Scotland Yard” at a sitting,’ 
1 GLas ‘GOW HER ALD. 





: a A NEW SPORTING STORY. 


Picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


* | A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN’S HOUNDS. 


By CHARLES JAMES. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK. 


Immediately. Picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS, and A 
DRIFT FROM REDWOOD CAM 


f By BRET HARTE. 











CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


| PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE and MISER. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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One Dhilling Monthlp, Ellustrated. 


BELGARAV £A. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE a — ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Under-Currents 


That Unscrupulous Pitt ‘i 
The Sree aerate of Mr. Orlando 


Tappleby ... 


The Finding of the 6 Albia ’ oe 
Our Fashionable Boarding-House 
Miss Massareene’s Ghost . 


A Sea Dawn ... wa 
The Blackhall Ghosts 
The Closed Door 


eee eee eee 


By the AUTHOR OF ‘ PHYLLIS. 
By W. F. HUBBARD. 


By JOHN LEYLAND. 

By MAJA SPENCER. 

By B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
By E. A. HENTY. 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTs. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

By B. 





Among the many Contributors to ‘ BELGRAVIA’ during the last eleven years 


have been the following :— 


ABELL, FRANK. 

ADAMS, W. DAVENPORT. 
ALEXANDER, Mrs, 

ALLEN, GRANT. 

ANSTEY, F. 

ASHBY-STERRY, J. 

Baker, H. BARTON. 

Barbs ey, Rev. C. W., M.A. 
* Basil.’ 

Bepsz, CUrnBERT. 

Be-nert, W. C., LL.D. 
BP2zsanT, WALTER, M.A. 
Back, CLEMENTINA. 
BLack, WILLIAM G, F.S.A.Scot. 
Boyle, FRED. 

BrapDpon, Miss M. E. 

Bret HARTE. 

BUCHANAN, ROBERT. 
CAMERON, Mrs. Lovett. 
CHILD, THEODORE. 

CopsaNn, J. MACLAKEN. 
CoLLins, MORTIMER. 
Co.Liins, WILKIE. 
Comyns-Carr, Mrs. J. 
Coox, DurTon. 

CumMinG, C. F. GorDoN, 
Davipson, H. CoLEMAN. 
Drxoy, M. HEPworRTH. 
Dosson, AUSTIN. 

Dow1ineG, RICHARD. 
Downes, Rev. WILLIAM, M.A, 
DYER, Rev. T. _ THISELTON, M.A. 
Escort, T . H. 8. 

FAWCETT, “Enear. 

FIELD, KATE. 

FirzGERALD, Percy. 
FoNnBLANQUE, ALBANY DE. 
ForsEs, ARCHIBALD. 





Forses, H. 0. 
FRANCILION, R. E. 
GIBBON, CHARLES. 
Gossz, EpMuUND W. 


GouLp, Rev. 8. BARING, M.A. 


GRAVES, A. PERCEVAL. 
GRENVILLE-MurRAY, E, C, 
GREVILLE, HENRI. 

Harpy, I. Durrvs. 
HArpDyY, THOMAS, 

HAKE, A. EGMONT. 
HATTON, JOSEPH. 
Hawes, Mrs. H. R. 
Hawels, Rev. H. R., M.A. 
HAWTHORNE, JULIAN. 
Hay, Mary CEctL, 
HENLEY, W. E. 

Hoey, Mxs. CASHEL. 
HUEFFER, FRANCIS. 

Hunt, Mrs. ALFRED W, 
Japp, ALEx. H., LL.D. 
KENT, PHILIP. 

KINGSLEY, HENRY. 
KNIGHT, JOSEPH. 

LANG, ANDREW. 

LAWLEsS, Hon. EMILY. 
Lieu, Henry 8. 

LEwis, ANGELO J. 
Linton, E. Lynn. 

Lucy, Henry W. 
McCarrtay, Justin, M.P. 
McCartTay, Justin H., M.P. 
MACKAY, CHARLES, LL.D. 
Macavu.ay, C, TREVELYAN. 
MAcQUOID, KATHARINE 8S. 
MALLock, W. H. 

MARK TWAIN, 

MARSTON, PHILIP BOURKE. 


MARZIALS, THEO. 

MATTHEWS, BRANDER. 
MAXWELL, W. BABINGTON, 
MIDDLEMASS, JEAN. 

MILLER, Mrs. FENWICK. 
Murray, D. CHRISTIB, 
NICHOLSON, EDWARD Bygon, M.A. 
Norris, W. E. 

OvumDa. 

Payn, JAMES. 

Proctor, RIcHARD A. 
RANKING, B. MONTGOMERIE, 
READE, CHARLES, D.C.L. 

RIcE, J AMES. 

RIMMER, ALFRED. 

Rosrnson, A. Mary F. 
Rosinson, F. W. 

Rosson, PHIL. 

Rocxsrro, W. 8. 

RussELL, W. CLARK. 

St. JOHNSTON, ALFRED. 

SaLa, GEORGE AUGUSTUS. 
Scott, CLEMENT. 

SEnIoR, WILLIAM. 

SHEPHERD, R. HERNE. 
SHERER, J. W., C.8.i. 

Stack, Henry J. 

SPEIGHT, T, W. 

STODDARD, R. H. 

SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES, 
TAYLoR, IDA ASHWORTH, 
TROLLOPE, FRANCES ELEANOR. 
TROLLOPE, T. ADOLPHUS. 
VILLARI, LINDA. 

Watkins, REv. M. G., M.A. 
Watson, T. MALCOLM. 
Wru1aMs, W. MatrTiev, F.R.A.S, 
Witson, ANDREW, F.R.S.E. 








NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS’ AND BY SARAH TYTLER. 
Two New Serial Stories began in BELGRAVIA for 


January, 


AND WILL BE CONTINUED THROUGH THE YEAR:— 


UNDERCURRENTS. 


AND 


By the Author of ‘ PHYLLIS’ 


oe 


THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran Tyrtuzr 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S ANNOUNOEMENTS, 


FEBRUARY 1888. 
. The Heir of Linne. By Rosert Bucnanan. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


King or Knavwe? bByk.E.Franciton. 8 vols. crown 8vo. at 























all Libraries. (Jmmediately. 
Herr Paulus: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By WALTER 

BESANT. 83 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. [Aprit. 
The Dewil’s Die. By Grant ALLEN. 8 vols. crown 8vo. at 

all Libraries. (April. 





The Deemster: a Romance of the Isle of Man. By Hatt 
CAINgE, Author of ‘A Son of Hagar’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries, 


Every Inch a Soldier. By M. J. Corgunoun. 8 vols. 
crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


The Passenger from Scotland Yard. By 
H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


rs In Exchange for a Soul. By Mary Linsszitt, Author 
of ‘The Haven under the Hill’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 

One Traveller Returns. bByD. Curistiz Murray and 
HENRY HERMAN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. By D. Curistm Mornay, Author of 
‘Joseph’s Coat’ &c. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Jack the Fisherman. By Evizasersa Sruart Peres. 
With 22 Illustrations by C. W. REED. Large 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Pine and Palm: : Novel. By Moncurz D. Conway. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


Seth’s Brother’s Wife: a Novel. By Harotp Freperic. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


Radna:; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the Princess Oxea. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. % 

Half-Hours with the Best Novelists of 
the Century: Choice Readings from the finest Novels. Edited, with Critical and 
Biographical Notes, by H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s.6d. [Preparing. 


NEW TWO-SHILLIN G NOVELS. 
Now in thepress. Illustrated boards. 












































BY GRANT ALLEN. BY MARGARET HUNT. 
In All Shades. That Other Person. 
. } The Beckoning Hand. BY MARK TWAIN 


BY WALTER BESANT. 


neaen of Gtheen. The Prince and the Pauper. 


BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
BY LL CAE, Hagar. Hathercourt Rectory. 
. BY COMMANDER CAMERON. BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
j The Cruise of the ‘ Black Prince.’ The Primrose Path. 
_ 4 BY WILKIE COLLINS. The Greatest Heiress in England. 
The Evil Genius. BY JAMES PAYN. 
. BY a ETT ZGERALD. Holiday Tasks. 
atal Gero. BY C. L. PIRKIS. 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. Lady Lovelace. 


Heart’s Delight. BY W. CLARK RUSSELL 








; BY ee yy A Voyage to the Cape. 

: BY BRET HARTE. BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
A Phyllis of the Sierras, &. The Golden Hoop, &c. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. BY SARAH TYTLER. 

R Miss Cadogna. Disappeared. 
Love—or a Name. Citoyenne Jacqueline. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


Fifty Years Ago. By Watter Besant, Author of‘ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.’ ith nearly One Hundred and Fifty full-page Plates and 
Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. (Shortly. 














Tanglewood Tales for Girls and Boys. By NatTHanien 
HAWTHORNE. With 29 fine Illustrations by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 


Large quarto, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE ‘PICCADILLY NOVELS,’ 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The World Went Yery Well Then. By 
WALTER BESANT. Illustrated by A. FORESTIER. 
Red Spider. By the Author of ‘ John Herring.’ 
Paston Carew. By E. Lyyn Linton. 
Little Nowels. By Wic51 Cotris. 
Glow-worm Tales. By James Payy. 
A Son of Hagar. By Harr Cane. 


A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. By 
CHARLES JAMES. Post 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. (Uni- 
form with the Illustrated Edition of ‘A Tramp Abroad.’) A thick volume of 600 

eee Re oetealy Reatiented. Crown Gre. diet autem, So. CF. _ (Preparing. 
‘The Right Honourable:’ a Romance of Society and 


Politics. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


The Volumes (each containing a complete Novel), printed from new type on a large crown 
8vo. page, and handsomely bound in cloth, are now publishing, at 6s. each, 


1. Ready-Money Mortiboy. With | 5. The Golden Butterfly. Witha 

















a Portrait of JAMES RICE, and a Preface Portrait of WALTER BESANT. 

by WALTER BESANT. 6. The Monks of Thelema. [v.10 
2. My Little Girl. 7. ~ Celia’s Arbour. 
3. With Harp and Crown. 8. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


4. This Son of Vulcan. 9. The Seamy Side, &c. &c. 


The Complete Works in Werse and 
Prose of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by 
RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 

POETICAL WORKS, in Three Volumes: 


Vou. I. An Introduction by the Editor; The Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson ; 
Shelley’s Correspondence with Stockdale ; The Wandering Jew (the ouly complete version) ; Queen 
— —— otes; Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and Helen; Prometheus Unbound 

onais, &c. 

Vou. Il. Laon and Cythna (as originally published, instead of the emasculated ‘ Revolt of Islam’) ; 
The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo (from Shelley’s manuscript) ; Swellfoot the Tyrant (from tlie 
copy in the Dyce Library at South Kensington) ; The Witch of Atlas; Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

Vou. Ill. Posthumous Poems, published by Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839 ; The Masque of Anarchy 
(from Shelley’s manuscript); and other pieces not brought together in the ordinary editions. 





With the two exceptions indicated of Poems printed from Shelley’s manuscript, with important rectifications 
of text, all the Works, both in verse and prose, are printed direct from the rare original editions, of the Titles of 
which facsimiles are given, 

PROSE WORKS, in Two Volumes. 

Vou. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets; 
Refutation of Deism; Letters to Leigh Hunt, and some minor writings and fragments. 
Vou. ll. The Essays; Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY, 

and first published in 1840, with the addition of some minor pieces of great interest and rarity, 

including one recently discovered by Professor DowDEN. With a Bibliography of Shelley, and an 
exhaustive Index of the Prose Works. (Shortly. 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, sold in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. for the five volumes. (Only 100 printed.) 


Locrine: a Tragedy. By AucerNon CHARLes SwInBuRNE. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Selections from the Poetical Works of 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS§, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


English Newrspapers: Chapters in the History of 
Journalism. By H. R. Fox BouRne, Author of ‘English Merchants’ &c. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 25s. 


The City of Dream: an Epic Poem. By Ropert Bucnanan. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MACNAB. Fecp. 8vo. cloth, 6s. [in the press. 


Wictorian Poets. By Epmunp Ciarence Stepman. A New 
(the Thirteenth) Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and brought down to the present time. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 


Underwoods. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Wirginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. By Ropert 
LOUIS STEVENSON. Third Edition, revised. Fep. 8vo. buckram extra, gilt top, 68. 

Memories and Portraits. By Roserr Louis Steven- 
SON. Fep. 8vo. buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 


Grosvenor Notes, Vol. II. (1883-87). Edited by 
HENRY BLACKBURN. With about 300 Illustrations in facsimile of the original 
Sketches by the Artists. Demy 8vo. cloth limp, 6s. 


A Book for the Hammock. By W. Crakk Russett, 
Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor, ‘Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘A Voyage to the 
Cape,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies: 1 Memoir. 


By WALTER BESANT. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. — 


Nature near London. By Ricuarp Jerrerms. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d.; or, Library Edition, crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each. 

The Life of the Fields. | The Open Air. 


Society in Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count 
PAUL VASILI. Translated by RAPHAEL LEDOS DE BEAUFORT. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. i oa (Preparing. 

Zephyrus: a Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. By E. R. 


PEARCE EDGCUMBE, LL.D. With 41 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


















































A Day’s Tour: a Journey through France and Belgium. With 
Sketches in facsimile of the original Drawings. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 
4to. picture cover, 1s. 


Bird Life in England. By Epwin Lester ARNOLD, 
Author of ‘ On the Indian ‘Hills’ &c. Crown 8vo. , cloth extra, 6s. 


The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, “and Insects. 
By Poin Roprnson, Author of ‘The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘The Poets’ Beasts, &c, Crown 














8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 
The Folk-lore of Plants. By 1. F. Txisertron Dyer, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. _[ Preparing. 





Hydrophobia: an Account of M. Pasteur’s System, c containing 
all his Communications, the Technique of his Method, and latest results. By RENAUD 
Suzor, M.B.,C.M. Edin.& M.D. Paris. With7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Our Eyes: How to Preserve them from Infancy to Old Age. By 
JOHN Brownine@, F.R.A.S., &c. Sixth Edition (Eleventh Thousand), Enlarged. 
With 58 Illustrations. Crow n 8vo. cloth limp, 1s. 














The Playtime Naturalist: a Book for every Home. 
By Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., Editor of ‘Science-Gossip.’ With 300 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Preparing. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


How to Play Solo Wrhist: its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands printed 
in red and black, and a revised and augmented Code of Laws. By ABRAHAM §. 
WiLks and CHARLES F, PARDON. Fecp. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


English Caricature and Satire on 
Napoleon the First. By JoHN ASHTON, Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne.’ With 120 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. (/mmediately. 


A History of the Four Georges. By Justin 
McCarty, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. [Vol. 1/. Preparing. 

















Mr. VWWhistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock.’ Uniform with his 
* Whistler ». Ruskin: Art and Art Critics.’ Crown 8vo. 1s. [ Preparing. 


NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS’ AND BY SARAH TYTLER. 
Belgravia for 1888.—Two New Serial Stories began in 
Belgravia for January, and will be continued through the year :— 
UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of ‘Puy.uis’; and 
THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran TYTLER. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1888. 
One Shilling Monthly. In addition tothe Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, 
and Art, for which this Magazine has so high a reputation, ‘SCIENCE NOTES,’ by 
W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., and ‘TABLE TALK,’ by SyLvanus URBAN, 
appear Monthly. 











Science-Gossip: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted 
to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Tele- 
scopy, Physiography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. 











Hints for Parents on the Choice of a 
Profession or Trade for their Sons. By FRANCIS DAVENANT, M.A. Post 8vo. 1s.; 
cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


Fry’s Royal Guide to the London 
Charities (1887-8). Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, 
Officials, kc. Edited by JoHN LANE. Crown 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. 


WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 


The County Families of the United Kingdom. 
Containing Notices of the Desvent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, kc. Twenty- 
eighth Annual Edition, for 1888, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 

The Shilling Peerage (1888). Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, Addresses, 
&e. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1888). Containing an Alphabetical 
List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Knightage (1888). Containing an Alphabetical 
List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling House of Commons (1888). Containinga 
List of all the Members of Parliament, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. 
32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
and House of Commons (1888). In One Volume, royal 32mo. cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 5s. (Immediately, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Large 4to. cloth extra, 10s. 6d, 
ted I + 
8. 
‘ By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
nm With Twenty-nine fine Ilustrations by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDs. 
ben ‘The “ Tanglewood Tales” of Nathaniel Hawthorne form one of the books of which the boys and girls for 
Ta whom they were written will never grow weary, for they are among the loveliest modern settings of the most 
? beautiful of the legends of the ancient world—the legends which old and young have read and delighted in for 
ye thousands of years, and which are still fresh to day.—_MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 
‘IN ‘One of the most charming art-books of the season.’—GALIGNAN!’S MESSENGER. 
7. A capital book for young people.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 





‘ Hawthorne's “ Tanglewood Tales” have taken their place long since among standard works. Many other 
his able writers have shared with him the desire to reproduce the spirit of the old Greek mythology in English proee, 
but few have succeeded better..—MORNING Post. 


By the Author of ‘Mehalah’ &c. 


Je 





in 
THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

- / RED SPxrpoeyR: 
3 = 

es 
ice, 
by A ROMANCE. 
AN, 

‘ H 5 
By the Author of ‘John Herring’ &c. 

for ‘ Assuredly the author of ‘‘ Mehalah” has surpassed himself in his fascinating story entitled ‘‘ Red Spider.” 
red It is not alone, as he desires, a transcript from nature, but a bit of nature’s self...... The heroine, Honor 
le- Luxmore, is a noble specimen of womanhood......“* Red Spider” is a delightful novel.’-—MorNING Post. 

* All novel-readers who like good work have learned to welcome any story by the author of ** John Herring.” 
ae “ Red Spider” is a delightful tale of the Devonshire life the author loves so well...... Every line of the novel, 
a whether it be given to description of scenery, to dialogue, t> incident, or to the furtherance of the plot, will be 

read with pleasure.’—ScoTSMAN. 
ms ‘It is all very quaint, and not a little is very interesting, a quantum is really fine, and makes a notable im- d 
pression.’—StT. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 
n ‘In some respects the author of “ John Herring” is the best of our living novelists, because his work has the 
impress of culture, refinement, and originality, and because he has almost reached the degree of absolute merit 
ne, which we always expected he would do. He has quite a marvellous knowledge of the minds of men and women. 


onseee He tells his story in a manner worthy of the highest praise. We do not say that this is the best book the 

wang author has yet written, but we certainly say that it is quite up to his usual mark, and does not detract in any 
way from his literary success.’—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘ There is always this certainty about anything from the pen of Mr. Baring Gould, that it will be well worth 


Re reading. There is also always this probability, that it will be supremely excellent. ‘“‘ Red Spider” is extremely 
interesting, extremely well written, extremely clever, and wholly delightful......Mr. Baring Gould never drew 





an & stronger or more beautiful portrait than that of Honor. It stands forth clear and distinct in every line—a 
“ figure to love and admire among all the creations of fiction. GLASGOW HERALD. 
y° 
of POWERFUL NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GATES AJAR’ &c. 
es, 
Square 8vo. picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
cal 
of JACK THE FISHERMAN. 
- 4 By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of ‘ An Old Maid’s Paradise’ &c. 
0 
With Twenty-two Illustrations by C. W. REED. 
ra ‘The story is one of singular pathos and force...... Assuredly it teaches temperance lessons most powerfully, 
C. yet the reader will overlook much of the purpose of the writer in the beauty of the tale she tells...... The charm 
of the story will be felt wherever it is read,’—ScoTsMAN. 
a 4 ‘A touching history...... The story is interesting and well written, and the illustrations are numerous and 
+4 ) = *ppropriate.’—TzmPERANCE RECORD. 
i 


ilt 
. London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 


‘ Anything more startlingly new in conception, or more brilliantly picturesque in detail, we have not seen 
for a long time. One has to go back to “ Hypatia” to find a resemblance in the vivid colouring, or in the 
imaginative skill with which the remote past is brought within the reach of modern sympathy...... In many 
respects the author of “A Bit of Human Nature” has reached in these pages an elevation of which few con- 
sidered his genius capable...... All these things can merely be indicated, and the mere indication can give no 
conception of the poetic power and beauty with which Mr. Murray and Mr. Herman have woven them into one 
of the finest bits of fiction it has been our good fortune to read...... We should be sorry for the sake of pedantry 
to curtail or correct a single detail in a work of so much beauty.’—GLasGcow HERALD. 


‘The book is a remarkably graphic reconstruction of the life of the people it principally treats of, and con- 
tains much of beautiful as well as elevated thought.’—Mornin@G Post. 


‘There is much in this romance that is very beautiful, and not a little that is really impressive......The 
book contains passages of singular beauty and power, the description of the preparations for the great Druidic 
festival being wonderfully impressive. —MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 


‘ The story is told with great delicacy and power. There are some scenes in it stronger than can ordinarily 

be found in novels ; and the whole work is one to be read with care, as it certainly will be read with pleasure.’ 
ScOTSMAN. 

‘The dramatis persone of this allegorical romance have about them a grand simplicity which appeals to all 
that is poetic in our nature.’—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* There is not a dull page in the book ; and if the story does not suit all tastes, is will strongly fascinate those 
to whom it does appeal.’—PIcTORIAL WORLD. 

‘That a story of so strange and marvellous a character must leave much to the imagination is inevitable, 
but Mr. Christie Murray has clothed it in eloquent, forcible. and dignified language. The result is a work of 
rare originality......Impressive through its combined earnestness, solemnity, and power.’—DAILY CHRONICLE, 





CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


SECOND EpITION. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. With Three Illustrations by 
A. McCorMICcK. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


‘How good it isto read! We hardly know in modern fiction anything at once so original and so full of true 
humour as the conception of the character of Shadrach, the miner and village bard...... To us there is something 
in Shadrach of which the genius who created Mrs. Poyser would not have been ashamed.’—SPECTATOR. 

* A book which is full of humour of a quaint and quiet kind.’—-WarresAL. Review. 

* Mr. Christie Murray knows how to tell a story, and contrives to interest us from the very beginning...... 
Shadrach might be roughly described as a humble epecimen of the Alton Locke type, but he approaches to the 
worth of an original creation, and, if less heroic, is possibly more human than the tailor-poet.’—Sr. JAmMES’s 
GAZETTE, 

** Old Blazer’s Hero” is a story of live people in Mr. Christie Murray’s best manner..... There is a quiet 
flow of humour as well as of feeling throughout the whole story ; it is decidedly a book to be read.’—ATHENAUM. 

*A powerfully told story, which includes some excellent descriptions of the hard and perilous life led by the 
workers in mining districts..—MOoORNING Post. 

* Not many heroes of fiction are so unaffectedly natural as “‘ Old Blazer's Hero,” the centre figure in a very 
fresh and charming story...... As a whole, the story is exceptionally fresh and enjoyable, and should increase its 
popular author's reputation.’—ScoTsMAN, 

* One is always sure of something above the ordinary level when taking up a novel by Mr. Christie Murray, 
wnd this is, to our thinking, up to his best mark......It would be difficult to conceive of a more dramatic scene 
than that where Blane saves Shadrach in the air-shaft, except it might be the half-suggested scene on the ice 
when he “ snatched his own salvation.” The hero is a fine fellow......In school-boy parlance, it is “a rattling 
good book.” ’— ACADEMY, 


Mr. MURRAY’S other Novels are as follows: 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


A Life’s Atonement. Val Strange. | Hearts. 
Joseph’s Coat. | The Way of the World. 
A Model Father. | A Bit of Human Nature, 
Coals of Fire. | First Person Singular. 


By the Gate of the Ses. | Cynic Fortune. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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i GUARANTEED 
, PURE 
SOLUBLE COCOA. 
SOLD BY 
CHEMISTS, GROCERS, &c., 
In TINS at 1/6, 3/- &e. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, with a Photographed Portrait of Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON. 


THE WAYFARER : 


JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF CYCLISTS. 
No. IV., for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS : 

Physical Training for yy Seapets, by Percy Furnivall ; Cyclists 
as a Militia Foree, by Edwin Chadwick, C.B.; Across Brittany, by the Hon. 
Albert Hood; Flint Implements at Bedford, by A. C. Cameron; A Saxon 
Cemetery, by the Rev. Canon Haddock; The Story of Bedford, by George 
Hurst; Elstow Chureh and John Bunyan, by the Rev. J. Copner; The Rules 
of the Society of Cyclists. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 



































In reduced facsimile, by a photographic process, bound half-roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 


THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 


Mr. Wint1AM SHAKESPEARES Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies. London : Printed by Isaac Iaccarp 
and Ep. Buount, 1623. 


Upon the First Foto Mr. Ignatius Donnelly bases his claim of the discovery of a cipher, which, if he is right, 
proves the Baconian authorship of the Plays. Further, Mr. Donnelly claims that by the use of the cipher much 
secret. political history can be translated ont of the Plays. A copy of the original Folio Edition (1623), ora 
facsimile copy, is thus indispensable for the investigation of this question. 

Besides the supposed cipher feature in this edition, the volume is the most interesting and valuable one in 
the whole range of English literature. No other work at all approaches it in critical value. When it is remem- 
bered that this volume is the SOLE AUTHORITY for the text of the Tempest, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Measure for 
Measure, Coriolanus, Julius “szsar, Timon of Athens, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, As You Like it, and The 
Winter’s Tale—its unrivalled importance will be at once recognised. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 





DOLBY’S PATENT 
BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the SECTION 
‘extraction’ of every particle of nourishment from meat of 
all kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing 
gravy, which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and un- 
savoury preserved extracts of meat now often resorted to for 
want of a simple apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and 
graviesat home. The inner vessel is of Porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Ironmonger, 
or post free for 4/-,5/-, and 6/6 for the first three sizes from 
the Wholesale Agents, 
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“SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, “= 


LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. B 
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£2 foc Commencing. 


An Illustrated Guide (136 pages), ‘ How to 
open respectably from £20 to £2,000.’ Three stamps. 


H. MYERS & Co., 
107 & 109 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


(ORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—1s. = . per box; 
by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Bowal and distinguished circles for nearly half a century. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
Mr. Sutra, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Ot all 
Chemists. Agents: at 489 Oxford Street and 4 Cheapside. 


Your CARTE-DE-VISITE for 
1/- 


E. J. STONEHAM, 


72 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Through the Book Shop. 
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LIARD TABLE M 
29 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, ‘LONDON, W.C. 


LISHED 1862. 
Cheapest meet mrs Ae Sor New and Second-hand 


BILLIARD and BAGATELLE TABLES, 





‘s30lad Iv 





illiard Balls, Cloths, Chalks, Cues, Tips, and allother 


Billiard uisites, Wholesale, Retail, and or Exportation. 
Old Balls A a or Exchanged, and Tables Re-cushioned 
and Re-co usted, Removed, Bought, Sold, and every 
kind of Billi Work executed with despatch, carefully and 


Sets at Moderate Charges. Price Lists, Cloth and 


ubber Samples, ‘Post-free. When writing for ‘ 


Samples < 4 A¥ latter, Srecee state for what kind of Table 


ee KNITTER 


OL | eg pment se 
KNITS Gloves and every 
of Clothing ta WOOL, SILK, or COTTON 


















“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


| CLARKE'S 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Goons Ghuneue come esehen, tor Been ee 
w cause Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, ite effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimoniels from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent to 
any address, for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 

THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND 


COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 
LINCOLN. 


TRADE MARE, ‘BLOOD MIXTURE.’ 


WORKS BY J. L. MILTON. 


Small 8vo. 1s. each ; cloth extra, 1s. 6d. each. 
The Hygiene of the Skin. A 


Concise of Rules for the Management of the 
Skin; with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, 
Baths, &e. 


The Bath in Diseases of the 









The — of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 





Is a Colourless Fluid, perfectly 
harmless, but possessing the 
extraordinary property of 
















KEEPING THE HAIR 

IN CURL Recom- 
during the dampest a 
weather, or in KATE SANTLEY, 


MINNIE PALMER, 

Fasyy LEs.iz, 
FLORENCE ST. Jony, 
and hundreds of ladies 
in all classes of society. 


FRIZZETTA is sold by 
all Chemists and Hairdres- 
sers at 18. 6d., or sent post 
Aig Jor 21 ‘stamps direct from 
Proprietor, F. W. BATES, 
Brooks’ 's Bar, Manchester. 


the warmest 
Assembly 
or Ball 





MR. BESANT’S NEW BOOK. 


Nearly ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 


WITH NEARLY 150 FULL-PAGE PLATES AND WOODCUTS, 
London : CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Just ready, Twenty-cighth Annual Edition, for 1888, cloth gilt, 50s, 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, 
their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, é&c. 


By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 


THE MORNING POST of July 6, 1887, says :— 


‘The Bnglish aristocracy is admittedly one of the finest bodies in Europe, and few countries can boast of so 
many families able to trace back their descent without a break for so many years, and so distinguished by their 
services to State and Sovereign. A peculiar characteristic of the “ upper ten thousand” in England is, that they 
do not entirely depend for their fame upon those who have founded their line ; their representatives mix with the 
people, and, in all the pursuits of life, vie with the couches nouvelles in their efforts to attain fame as artists, men 
of letters and of sciences, and, above all, as statesmen. Unfortunately, too many of the books of reference devoted 
to them are confined to titled persons, and leave out of account what are termed the “county families,” the 
source whence the titled families spring. Mr. E. Walford’s volume comprises a mass of information respecting 
the leading families of the country, whether titled or untitled, which it would be difficult to set forth more clearly 
and concisely. The book furnishes details relating to the descent, birth, marriage, education, and appointments 
of each person ; it indicates his heir apparent or presumptive ; gives a record of the offices with which he has 
been and is connected ; and supplies the address of his town residence and country seat. In many cases even the 
London clubs of which the head of the family may be a member are enumerated. One useful matter has, how- 
ever, been omitted, although here and there even that is touched upon—it is the acreage and rent-roll of each 
family. It may be objected that to give this information would be to make public too much of the private 
matters of any individual; but there is no reason why it should not be given, as in “The Modern Doomsday 
Book,” published by authority of Parliament in 1875, there can be found a basis for supplying at least an approxi- 
mate valuation should the persons themselves fail to farnish the desired information. Among the contents of the 
book are tables of precedence among men and among women, notices of the Queen and the Royal Family, the 
list of county families, both titled and untitled, in alphabetical order; a table of the members of the Privy 
Council, an index of names arranged by counties, and a list of country seats. Mr. Walford has taken every pre- 
caution to ensure accuracy, having communicated with every family whose name is included in the vol ; an 
in most instances he has received a reply. The names of those who have not themselves revised the notice con- 
cerning them are marked with an asterisk. Considering that each separate entry involves the statement of from 
five to fifty facts, the book is remarkably concise, clear, and exact. There must necessarily be some omissions 
in a work of such magnitude, but these may readily be excused when the difficulty of defining “a county family” 
is taken into account in a country like England, where, owing to the infinence of trade, commerce, and various 
other reasons, individuals and families are continually crossing and recrossing the narrow yet distinct line which 
severs the aristocracy from the commonalty. The utility of the volume as a book of reference is incontestable, 
and the best proof of the esteem in which it is held is the fact that it has now attained its twenty-seventh annual 


publication,’ 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


THE CABINET TURKISH BATH 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 
Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at home, and 
is an invaluable means for the preservation and 
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THE SECRET UNION. 


By JUSTIN FRESHE. 


I. 


O introduce myself let me say I am French ; my name, Jean 
Paul Dumartré. 

On coming to London I took up my quarters in the A—— 
Hotel, where I had not been two days when the following strange 
missive was handed to me:— 

** Monday. 

“ MONSIEUR DUN ARTRE, 

“ A meeting will be held on Wednesday. Hour and place 
will be intimated to you in due course. Your arrival in London has 
been notified to us, and as our proceedings, though differing but 
little from those of the Paris brotherhood, will be to some extent new 
to you, you will please arrange to be at (mentioning a café parisien 
in the neighbourhood of the Strand) to-night at 10, when Brother 
Sarcovitch will meet you and discuss matters necessary for you to be 
acquainted with. 

**Cur. NiyHorr, President.” 


I was quite at a loss to account for this peculiar commnuication. 
I was unacquiinted with any brotherhood in Paris; did not know 
“Chr. Nijhoff, president;” and the person of Brother Sarcovitch, who 
was so considerately placed at my service with the information 
“ necessary,” was equally unknown to me. When I had got over my 
first astonishment, I was inclined to laughingly put the letter aside as 
meriting no attention; but something in the wording of the epistle, as 
well as the entire absence of address and reference to the purpose of 
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the meeting intimated, caused me to ponder its possible purport. A 
meeting was to be held on Wednesday, hour and place to be named 
in due course. Why not state the hour and place of conclave in the 
note? Possibly, I mused, because it would be safer not to trust such 
information to paper. 

Clearly the letter had come to me in error. It was intended for 
someone else bearing the name of Dumartré. The more I gave 
thought to the matter, the more strongly was I convinced the note 
had emanated from some society whose movements and doings, for 
obvious reasons, it was desirable should be kept secret. Perhaps a 
Fenian Brotherhood; a Federation of Nihilists, or other law-opposing 
league. ‘The possibilities called up by these conjectures were calcu- 
lated to excite any average temperament; and, I must admit, they 
stimulated me in no small degree, for, after careful and lengthy con- 
sideration, both of the wording of, and the matter contained in, the 
note, I could come to no other tenable conclusion than that I was 
mistaken for a member—a brother—or what you will—of some dire 
conspirating union. 

Did this conclusion cause me disquiet? I cannot say it did. 
When the fact was first borne in upon my mind, I was, as I have 
admitted, conscious of evincing some degree of excitement; but, for 
two reasons, I was, when all is told, rather pleased than otherwise at 
the incident ; firstly, because I had read much of secret associations, 
and, doubting the veracity of my reading, had often desired a personal 
proof of their existence; and, secondly, I was staying alone in London, 
with my time my own to dispose of as I chose. My mind was 
made up. I would learn something of the fraternity from which the 
unlooked-for epistle had come; I would pose as the Monsieur 
Dumartré for whom the dz//e¢ was intended. The proceeding, I fore- 
saw, was a dangerous one, as the true /réve might turn up at any 
moment to expose me, and then my existence might be reckoned of 
little value. But excitement is a grand thing; and I would brave the 
outcome of my undertaking. 

“ To-night at 10.” I would be there. 

The café named in the note was one, I found, much fre- 
quented by foreign residents in London. It seemed to be made a 
place of resort by all nationalities. There were several large rooms, 
in which quite a host of groups of two, three, or more were disposed 
at little circular tables. I was at a loss what to do with myself when I 
entered. The name of Sarcovitch was all I had been vouchsafed 
whereby to recognise the “ Brother” who was to meet me. It was 
hardly sufficient, I fancied, unless it was meant I should go the 
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round of the rooms, and inquire of each of the individuals : “ Pardon, 
are you Monsieur Sarcovitch, of the Brotherhood?” That method 
would not do. But I might inquire at the bar. I did so. 

** Monsieur Sarcovitch,” repeated the pretty j//e.de-salle. “Non, 
Monsieur. He has not yet arrived.” 

“ Merci.” I stood by the door watching the newcomers. I had 
come rather earlier than the appointed hour, it not yet being 10 
o'clock. 

In a few minutes, a youthful man entered and our eyes met. He 
approached me, muttered in a low voice, intended only for my ear, 
the one German word “ geheim /” which I, wisely judging it to bea 
phrase of recognition, repeated ; and, shaking hands, we retired 
together to a less frequented part of the caj@. 

My appointed précepfeux was a Russian, of clear-cut, highly 
refined and intelligent features, bearing upon them lines which 
perhaps might denote—as I read them to denote—great decision of 
character, unyielding to difficulties, and of high mental ca/ibre. But 
though’ stern, and to some, maybe, forbidding, his face was by no 
means an unpleasant one. His age, I concluded, would be about my 
own—twenty-six years. 

We retired up the long sa//e-d-manger, and seated ourselves at 
one of the tables at the extreme end. 

“Will you have a bottle of wine?” inquired he pleasantly, and 
fixing me with a penetrating scrutiny, which I steadily returned, 
though not unconscious of a stimulated pulse-beat. 

“Thank you ; I have no objection.” 

The trial was about to begin. I must guard myself as best I 
could, as a single slip might expose everything. All was well so 
far ; but how long might that continue? I was a little uneasy of the 
future. 

‘We will converse in English, Monsieur Dumartré,” said Monsiew 
Sarcovitch, filling his glass ; “ because it is not well known here, the 
people who come to this café being almost generally from the 
Continent.” 

I tasted my wine, leant back with an assumed wég/igé air, and 
nodded. 

“Our president expected you would have made your arrival 
known at once. He had advices this morning from Berlin, saying 
you had left there four days ago.” 

So much learned. I had come from Berlin—not Paris—four 
days ago. I smiled at my companion, and tendering my cigar-case 
replied :— 
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“* Well, Monsieur Sarcovitch, I had nothing of consequence to 
report, and took a short holiday.” 

He laughed somewhat constrainedly, I thought, politely declining 
to smoke. 

“ Holidays are dangerous under our bond.” 

Then “we” were under a “bond.” So. I must remember. 
What the nature of that bond was I must make an effort to find out. 
I merely laughed lightly for reply ; indeed, I did not perceive what 
better answer I could make. 

“ President Nijhoff bade me,” he went on, in a harder tone, 
“communicate to you details as to our next place of meeting. Well, 
two days hence—that is to say on Wednesday—we assemble at 
11 P Square.” 

I noted, with simulated carelessness, the day and address; after 
which, looking up, I inquired :— 

“In what part of London is P. 
and fancy it is well-nigh in the city.” 

The “Brother” was tickled somewhat at the query, but re- 





Square? I know it by name, 





sponded :— 
“ Pardon. You don’t know much of London, it is evident. 


P—— Square is a most fashionable part, I assure you, and, of course, 
West. As you think, it is no distance from the city. But,” he added, 
quickly, ‘“‘we might go there in company, perhaps, to-morrow—unless, 
that is, your time is already disposed of.” 

I caught at the chance. Let me discover as much as I could of 
this league before I appeared at their assemblies ; that was my 
thought. 

“Thanks ! many thanks for your offer, of which I will certainly 
avail myself. I have few or no friends in London, so that my time 
is wholly my own ; and if you are disposed to pity me in my seclu- 
sion—why, your kindness will be well appreciated, be sure.” 

“Say no more. I, too, find time weigh heavily on my hands, 
and am, therefore, not altogether disinterested in making such an 
offer.” 

Somehow I felt not in the least degree afraid of the outcome of 
my strange adventure—now only developing. ‘This sense of security 
at this early stage of my relations with the secret body, I have since 
decided, was due more to the geniality of the man in whose company 
I found myself, than to any other cause. Caution was necessary to 
the furtherance of my project, and caution was, I might say, my 
watchword ; yet, still, careful of my every word, as I had to be, I 
was, nevertheless, quite free of all outward restraint, and the cloak of 
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hypocrisy, for as such I regarded my bearing towards the stranger— 
this Monsieur Sarcovitch—seemed to fit to a nicety. 

My only safeguard lay in circumspection. My tongue should be 
bridled. Of course, it might prove after all that this society on 
whose tracks I had set out was innocent of any infraction of the 
common law ; but such a probability, I thought, I might safely deem 
as remote in the extreme. 

We sat together—the Russian and I—hours long over our wine, 
and strangely enough, when I recall it, our conversation was not of 
the Brotherhood, of which he considered me a member. No; our 
talk was varied ; it embraced politics, literature, science, and art, ay, 
and gossip, on all of which I found my new acquaintance a most 
learned expositor. His knowledge was great, and, as is the case 
generally with those who have seen much travel, he could speak on 
almost any subject, and with fluency. I had, from an ulterior motive, 
which may readily be guessed at, and by cautious manceuvrings, 
brought our conversation to bear upon matters political ; but while 
he was as much at home on this as on any other subject, he failed to 
betray the strong feelings from which I had hoped in some degree to 
gauge his individual mind as an indication of the political belief of 
his fellows of the “ Union.” Communism, Nihilism, Republicanism, 
Socialism, Radicalism—all those advanced and inflammatory creeds 
were touched upon, but, watch his features as I might, I failed to 
find in them the merest clue to his mind on matters of government. 
His remarks were @ propos, and were sensible. His meaning was 
clear, he was never at a loss for a word, and, in short, when I 
left him it was with the conviction that he was a fit antagonist for 
the greatest controversialist of modern times. 

But if my endeavours to learn his political leanings were abortive, 
success was mine in another direction ; and when the reality dawned 
upon me, I may say it was a very pleasant surprise. What I now 
allude to was the close friendship between the Russian and myself 
that was born of that exchange of views, the direct outcome of my 
meeting with this member of what I had come to call in my thoughts 
the Secret Society. 

Though I have said it was a pleasant surprise to realise the friend- 
ship that had sprung up between us, it was at the same time the cause 
of sincere regret to me that I should be obliged to disguise my real 
purpose. Yet how else could I pursue my inquiries? What might 
the result be were I to disclose the real facts of the case? Again, on 
the other hand, was it acting fairly by the friend I had thus found to 
continue my pursuit after knowledge to which I had not the remotest 
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title—knowledge sought out of idle curiosity—and which, when as- 
certained, if it ever would be, might mean nothing to me? Self- 
preservation is a law of nature—all the better feelings of the genus 
are made subservient to this. To err is human. I erred in failing to 
trust my friend. 


II. 


On the forenoon of the day following, I met Sarcovitch by 
appointment, and we spent the greater part of the day together. I 
was anxious to extract from him some particulars of the society, and 
as the result of deep thought I had decided to ply him with a series 
of questions, which, put in assumed zazveté, would secure for me the 
information I so longed to obtain. 

Thus it came about that at a point when the conversation lagged, 
I interrogated, with great affectation of uninterest, and pretending to 
look after a gentleman passing the windows at which we were 
together seated— 

* By the way, Sarcovitch, I want to know—that figure seems 
familiar ” (with a nod after the retreating form) “ Ah—yes—I meant 
to ask you, are there many members attached to the London branch 
of our body ?” 

Sarcovitch peered at me with a puzzled annoyed look, and 
shrugged his shoulders as if not quite pleased at the turn our talk 
had taken. 

“‘ My dear fellow,” he said, and there was a perceptible irrita- 
bility in his voice, which he lowered, “‘ I make it a rule never to 
speak of the Union more than I can help. It is dangerous.” 

There was a sternness about his eyes that, as much as the implied 
snub, caused me to redden. He evidently fancied that I was put 
out at his cold retort, for after a second’s pause, he said : 

“ But, pardon, Dumartré. I forget that you are new to London, 
and are, therefore, doubtless anxious to know a little of the men with 
whom you are to mix.” 

“ Thank you,” I replied, leaving him in the belief that I was hurt 
by his manner. ‘“ That was my first object in inquiring ; of course,” 
I added, in my usual voice, and narrowly watching the effect of my 
words, “we, none of us, like to speak overmuch of our connection 
with the Secret Union.” 

At the mention of the name he rose hastily, waved his hand in 
warning, and took a step to the door, afraid—I took the movement 
to imply—of my words being overheard. 
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“ Nicht so faut,” he blurted forth angrily. 

Afraid now that I had gone too far, and quick as a flash, I burst 
into a pretendedly hearty laugh at his discomfiture. His brow 
grew darker and his eyes flashed, but as I continued to shout with 
laughter, his aspect gradually changed, and at length with a grin, 
showing his beautiful white teeth, he resumed his seat. 

“Ha! Ha! Tres bien! Very fine, indeed,” I gasped. 

‘You are the devil to laugh,” he remarked quietly, as I stopped. 
“ And you are not at all afraid of shouting that name all over the 
place. You must be careful.” He spoke seriously, and there was 
again the significant drop in his tone. “The French police may 
not be sharp. But those in London are considered to be very 
much so.” 

“I beg your pardon, Sarcovitch. I am reckless at times. But 
really I would like to know something of the London section. Tell 
me; how many do we count?” 

He pulled his chair closer to mine ere he answered. ‘“ Twenty- 
one—you are the twenty-second.” 

Mine was now a difficult part to play. I pretended surprise at 
what he had said. 

“How? Twenty-one only? Was I not told twenty-seven?” 

“Who told you that? The French president, Damallier?” 

I nodded. I was getting into deep water. 

“Perhaps,” I said apologetically, ‘‘I may have misunderstood. 
However, it does not matter. What sort of men have you here? 
Like those in Paris?” 

“T am unacquainted with the Paris members, so that I cannot 
enter into a comparison. But,” with returning gravity, and an air of 
indifference, ‘“ the London members are what I suppose you would 
call very respectable men.” 

“ Of what nationalities ?” I then queried. 

“ Nijhoff, our president, hails from Holland, as does Aardvaark, 
our second centre. There are seven Poles, a Norwegian, five English- 
men, two Russians (myself one), and the remainder, I think, are 
German. There are, singularly, no Frenchmen here. You are the 
first from /a belle France.” 

“ And are there twenty-one now in London?” 

“No,” he answered, elevating his eyebrows at the question. 
‘“‘We are never all here. Seventeen only are at present free. 
One is in Germany on the French frontier, and another in France 
close to the German lines, Their object there will be patent to 
you.” 
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I must not evince ignorance, though their “object” was not 
thus far “ patent” to me. 

“So,” I responded. “Goon. Where are the others?” 

* One is in Sofia. The other in Chicago, America. The latter 
succeeded well in his mission, as you must be aware.” 

Could the Society have had a hand in the great tumult that took 
place there? It must be so. 

“What!” I asked in a tone of surprise. ‘“ Are we credited with 
that as well?” 

** Certainly.” 

“Bravo! I was not aware of it, though.” 

His brows depressed for a moment at my assumed jubilation. 

“Tt is odd you were not made aware of the fact. The president 
wrote to Paris in reference to it.” 

“Ha! Perhaps after I left for”—I was going to say “ here,” but 
remembered in time—“ Berlin.” 

“ Most likely so.” A momentary pause and he resumed. “There 
will be appointments shortly, I expect. Perhaps, at our first meeting. 
If not then, certainly at the next. Are you ready to undertake a 
mission?” he proceeded banteringly, yet with a certain amount of 
regretfulness in his tone. 

This suggestion opened up a field of speculation which I had not 
foreseen, and which was, on the whole, alarming to my mind. 

“If I have any option,” I retorted, in a similar tone, “1 should 
prefer to stay in London yet a while. I like London.” 

Sarcovitch laughed—an envious laugh, I thought. 

“Tt is good to hear you. I can scarcely conceive you a member 
of the Secret Union, you are so light-hearted. All in the London 
circle are sober, dull, thinking men, who, I almost think, would 
count it sacrilege to smile. They may be good men ; but they are 
too wrapped up in the work of the body to which we belong. With me 
I strive to make it otherwise. I go to the meetings, hear the reports 
read, see the business transacted—all in a fitting humour. But, 
thereafter, away from my fellow-members, I try to forget, and believe 
that I sometimes do forget, the existence of the Union and its work. 
But you—you are totally different. You seem to look upon the 
solemn federation and its functions as every-day things, and make 
light of them.” 

This was spoken in a modulated voice, and to me it was like a 
first lesson. It shadowed forth the deportment to which I would 
require to habituate myself, if I were to continue the inquiry which 
I had entered upon, What had I learned? Much that to an ordi- 
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nary citizen would cause great alarm. My own conclusions on the 
receipt of that no-longer-inexplicable letter from “ Nijhoff, president,” 
had been proved true, and the nature of the secret league’s work was 
to some extent explained to me. Yet of the tenets on which the 
Union based its actions I was as yet ignorant. Would the articles of 
constitution ever be made known to me? Knowledge is power ; but, 
to me, the knowledge I had gained of the Secret Union was no power 
—it seemed to put me rather in the power of the body, whose doings 
and method of action I had ventured upon ascertaining to satisfy my 
own cupidity. My position was no enviable one. My thoughts 
were uneasy—uneasy from dread of the future’s unfolding. What 
was the punishment of betrayal of the Union’s existence and secrets? 
Ought I to proceed further on my self-imposed and perilous inquiry, 
when at any moment I might be confronted by the very man whose 
shoes I filled and as whom I posed—for what purpose? Would the 
Union be satisfied that the gratifying of my own inordinate curiosity 
was all that weighed in the balance ? 

From what had passed I could not but draw conclusions—well 
grounded they seemed to me—as to the objects of the Secret Union. 
The body was the agency in advance of revolution ; seeking to 
overthrow dynasties and wreck empires; endeavouring, by seditious 
play upon the easy belief of the ignorant masses, to gain what would 
not be secured to it by a more open and straightforward course. 

Should I now draw back? Could I now draw back? Todosol 
must explain to Sarcovitch, and, bound together as we now seemed 
to be by the tie of friendship, could I rely upon his receiving the 
news of my perfidy with equanimity? Would it not be more likely 
that he would, on hearing my tale, accuse me of treachery, revile me 
for my baseness, and finally report all to his president—so placing me 
at the mercy not of one but of a number? 

In that event the little information gained—and of what rea/ 
value was it to a man at bay ?—would be the only set-off against the 
hazard attracted by what I had done. Would it not, then, be safer 
to go on, and, keeping in view the adage that knowledge is power, 
ascertain all I could of the working of the Union, in order that I 
might the better make terms by holding in my hand the fate of its 
members? In this groove ran my thoughts. I almost dreaded to go 
on—every new step seemed to bring me nearer danger, and yet, I 
decided, it would not be safe to hang back. A bold front and go on, 
trusting to my luck to bring me unscathed from the difficulty. 

I could now, I thought, by the light of my own reflections, form 
some reliable opinion as to the political tendencies and history of my 
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Russian friend ; and it was thus I argued :—He was of no mean 
parentage—this much was evident—but may have been early brought 
in contact with the oppressed masses of the vast and mighty empire 
from which he came, thus incepting the first idea of the revolutionary 
creed boasted by the movement to which he was now attached—the 
outcome of his warm-hearted and honest commiseration for the 
people’s sufferings. Or, failing this possibility, some one of his 
family or relations had fallen under the ban of the realm’s high 
governmental authorities, an act that, firing the natural desire for 
freedom from oppression, had led up to his present connection with 
the Secret Union. But I could almost fancy, in addition to this, 
whether from his general bearing or from something underlying his 
words, that the ardour that he might once have shown in the cause 
had largely abated, that he would fain, if he might, relinquish his 
post as a unit of the twenty-one and rise to the position to which 
his education and estate entitled him—that of one of the world’s 
great men. His higher though abnegated faculties shone out from 
the degraded thoughts and actions which were his only because they 
were dictated to him by the society to which he belonged. Even to 
himself I could fancy his thoughts, as far as they related to this 
society, were obnoxious, thus accounting for his desire to avoid all 
discourse in reference to the faction in the cause of which he was so 
unfortunate as to have pledged his genius, that would otherwise, freed 
from the trammels of that membership, have brought him to eminence 
in nobler walks of life. 


III. 


Sareovitch and I, as we had arranged, repaired together to 11 
P Square towards the close of the afternoon. In him, as I have 
said, I had a most entertaining companion, and the time passed very 
quickly under the influence of his brilliant conversational powers. 

Nijhoff stayed at 11 P Square, and our visit there was to 
serve the double purpose of introducing me to the president, while it 
made known the place of meeting, and saved me the trouble of being 
my own executioner, as Sarcovitch with grim significance’ added, 
should I fail to put in an appearance from losing my way. 

The house was a large one, similar in size and detail, as far as 
exterior went, to those on each side of it. 

A tall servant, in plush cw/of/e, ushered us into a side room and 
went after our host with our cards, 
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In a few minutes the door was pushed open and a small, thick-set 
man, with a pale hairy face, entered. Though his voice betokened 
some little pleasure at meeting Sarcovitch, the stolid expression of 
face remained unaltered. 

“Ha! Sarcovitch, you it is. And your friend.” 

Sarcovitch and he shook hands, after which I was formally 
introduced to the great man, not, I fear, without betraying some 
evidence of trepidation. It might be said that I was now taking the 
leap, and it was but natural that I should feel some slight uneasiness, 
though I strove to seem at ease, and I dare say succeeded. 

“ T am glad to make your acquaintance, Monsieur Dumartré,” said 
the little man, eyeing me searchingly, and displaying the same 
inflexible front till it seemed to me impossible for him to smile or 
show pleasure otherwise than in the tones he employed. He eyed 
me long and sharply from beneath bushy, hanging eyebrows, and then 
added: “I will, of course, introduce you generally to the London 
membership at our meeting. By the way, the proceedings will have 
an interest for you, as I fully expect to be in receipt by then of 
important despatches bearing upon the relations between Germany 
and your country.” 

“ Yes, I am led to understand you have two emissaries on the 
spot,” I answered, waving my cane to and fro between my legs as a 
means to hide the internal agitation which had come upon me. 

“Yes; yes. Sarcovitch would tell you that,” and the hard cold 
stare was turned upon my companion, who for answer nodded, at the 
same time betraying some annoyance at my remark, and the rebuke 
it had brought upon him, for as a rebuke, I had no doubt, the words 
and the glittery stare were intended. 

** You will dine with me, of course,” continued the president; but 
somewhat to my surprise, the invitation was hurriedly declined by 
Sarcovitch, who insinuated that there existed a previous engagement 
for both of us, although for my part such was not the case. There- 
fore, after exchanging a few commonplace phrases, we rose to go, the 
president being, as I conceived, in no wise disappointed at losing our 
company. No further reference was made to the Union till, as we 
were leaving the room, the “ Head Centre,” as I afterwards heard him 
styled, remarked in a voice that to me sounded like a venomous hiss, 
a vindictive light gleaming the while from his eyes, turned upon 
Sarcovitch who stood easily before him, 

“Wednesday night, gentlemen. Ha! pray do not forget. Bon 
soir.” 

It was with a feeling of undoubted relief that I went from the 
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fearful presence of the “ Head Centre” ; and Sarcovitch seemed to 
share the feeling, though his brows remained lowered for a while after 
we had left the house. Westrode on for some distance in silence, for, 
to tell the truth, I was busy with my own thoughts. I was by no 
means prepossessed in favour of Mr. Nijhoff from the interview just 
concluded, and I felt sure that he already had his suspicions of me. 
Little had transpired in the few minutes we were with him, it is true, 
yet enough there was to sufficiently indicate the kind of man this 
“ Head Centre” was. Let him discover me, and I need not, I was 
assured, expect any mercy at his hands, and since all the others must 
look to him, as their leader, for guidance, my outlook was not of the 
brightest. To say that by now I was heartily sick of the whole 
business is to put it mildly indeed. I regretted sincerely that I had 
been foolhardy enough to set out in an affair of so dangerous a nature; 
but having so committed myself, I could perceive no alternative but 
to follow the issue out, and for the reasons I have already adduced. 

We walked on. I was depressed. I could not shake off the 
disquietude that the short interview had brought upon me. 

Recalling myself suddenly, I turned and faced my companion. 
He was regarding me with a fixed and questioning gaze, which per- 
turbed me not a little. He seemed to me to be reading my inmost 
soul. I strove to return his stare, and, grasping at the nearest straw, 
to divert his conjectures which I felt convinced were those of sus- 
picion, I spoke hastily:— 

“ I do not Jike the London president.” 

If he had any suspicions of me, this utterance appeared to quell 
them, for after an instant flash of uncertainty, it might have been, 
his features relaxed, and a cold grim smile replaced the earnest 
stare. 

“ There is nothing strange in that.” 

Not the words alone, but the manner in which he said them, 
impressed me with the opinion that he too had no liking for his 
leader. This discovery caused me no inconsiderable after-reflection. 

“ He is hard,” I continued. ‘“ He seems devoid of all manly 

-attributes, as necessary to him as to another. Is he liked by the 
members generally?” 

Sarcovitch pulled his moustache for a moment in moody and 
savage reflection. 

“*T ought not to speak of him, but, since you moot the subject, 
let it be so. No; he is not liked. No one I think cares for him— 
unless indeed Second-centre Aardvaark—and, apart from the respect 
due to his position, and, of course,” he added hastily, “to our oath, 
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he would not long be tolerated. He is overbearing. He forgets 
sociability ; thinks it is drowned in his responsibilities as chief.” 

He stopped with a savage swish of his cane. We walked on for 
a few seconds. Then I ventured : 

** You do not pull well with him, Sarcovitch.” 

“Ha! you are sharp ; but, e#/re nous, you are only right in part. 
Personally, I do not like him. Icannot bear him. Outside of the 
circle he is the same as when he sits within it as its president. That 
ought not to be. Doubtless, he is a man of savoir faire, else he 
would never have won the post. We are sworn to respect him as our 
chief, and obey his commands, whatever they may be, to the letter. 
They dare not be called in question. Well, they are not, they are 
obeyed. He is respected as our president. What then? Is he 
looked up to outside of our ranks---as a private gentleman? No; 
his bearing forbids it. Why? Because his is not the bearing of a 
gentleman.” 

Sarcovitch had waxed warm over his subject. I was learning 
more than I had hoped for. 

‘*But why did you inform him?” he continued, turning towards 
me again with traces of annoyance in his voice; “why did you 
inform him to-day that I had told you of two emissaries having been 
despatched to the French and German frontiers? That will tell 
against me badly in Nijhoff’s estimation. He will think I have been 
gossiping. But I do not care.” 

The president’s eye lecture to Sarcovitch was recalled, and I felt 
that I had committed a grievous error. 

“Tam very sorry, Sarcovitch. Vyraiment, it was careless 
of me.” 

“Tt does not matter. I do not care,” he repeated callously. 
“ Tet him think as he pleases. _It will not cause me to forget myself 
—though I have been tempted to it often.” 

He blurted out the last remark almost unconsciously, and 
then realising something of the meaning it would have to me, he 
continued deprecatingly, with an attempt at cheerfulness, 

“But what am I talking about? Detailing my fetites peines to 
you who are about to enter upon your own. I am sorry our 
president is no better than you have already decided him to be.” 

“Do not apologise for him,” I returned, also assuming a lighter 
tone, though the change ill agreed with my state of mind. “You 
cannot heip it. But I feel I shall not get along well with him.” 

Sarcovitch gave a short quick laugh. 

“Ha! who does? You will not be alone in that respect.” 
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“ Why, pardleu, already,” I went on, hooking my arm in his, “I 
am conscious of a change. I feel dispirited and cast down where 
before I was lively and—well, not troubled with care.” 

The Russian smiled a pitying smile upon me. 

‘TI foresaw such a change,” he said. ‘“ You were as I was when 
I joined, untroubled by conscience. Your serenity and openness sur- 
prised me.” I winced at mention of my “openness.” If he only 
knew! “ As was once the case with me, you seemed never to con- 
sider or to realise your position. ‘Tell me, did you ever ponder this 
—that the fact of your belonging to the Union meant that you were 
in some degree answerable for its actions? You had your individual 
share in the misery entailed by the Union’s doings—were responsible 
to a certain extent for the unhappiness of many mortals, which was 
brought about by the Union’s method of work, for no success such 
as we strive for is attainable without bringing home to some dire 
misery and disgrace. We, as it were, superintend the operation, but 
those who operate are not of our body. It is they who are made to 
suffer for our failures, as for our successes. We influence—we 
move them ; but they do not know us. We work in the dark and 
save our necks. They perform their part in open daylight and risk 
their lives. More than that, they generally lose them. These men 
are patriots, misguided perhaps, but nevertheless patriots. Have you 
considered all that? Then, again, are the actions of our fraternity 
always justifiable? They may appear so on the information which 
we receive, but is that information always reliable? Is there no loop- 
hole for the entrance of misconception? Yes. I was once as you 
are ; but thinking—ceaseless thought—has changed me.” 

There was a sadness in his tones that more than ever depressed 
me, and I wondered if noble thoughts like his were known to the 
brow-beating coarse Nijhoff, the president. God knows, I was no 
patriot myself ; but I was drawn to Sarcovitch by those few words 
more than by anything that yet had transpired. ‘ Man’s inhumanity 
to man” I could conceive was symbolical of despot Nijhoft’s convic- 
tions ; but not so with the Russian ; the “ milk of human kindness” 
it was that flowed in his veins. His sentiments, so aptly expressed, 
stirred me more than I could have imagined possible. 

I grasped his hand. 

“ Sarcovitch, I honour you for your principles. I cannot say I 
have ever thought so deeply on this subject as your words indicate 
you to have done ; but what you say is none the less true, your 
sentiments are such as would fire the feelings and bring out the good 
qualities of revolutionist and imperialist alike.” 
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“T merely wished to mark the turning point in your temperament, 
and hard as it may seem to insinuate that you, like us all, will lose 
your lightness of heart, and instead become an irritable misanthrope, 
I consider it really for your advantage to speak of it, that you may, if 
you can, decline the ré/e.” 

* Thanks, Sarcovitch, Your words are cold comfort yet well 
intended. I know you predict true.” 


IV. 


I will pass over the interval between my visit to the president’s 
house at P Square and the meeting on the following evening. 

It was the rule, Sarcovitch informed me, for each member to 
repair to the place of conclave alone. I could, therefore, not 
accompany him as I had hoped I might. 

As the hour approached, excitement ran high in me. I en- 
deavoured to keep down this sensation, but my nerves were at too 
great a tension to admit of it. I would gladly have abandoned the 
chase even now at the eleventh hour, if I could have done so without 
involving my friend in difficulties, for I feared, not without reason, 
after what had occurred, that to disappear from the scene now would 
bring obloquy upon him as, in a sense, my introducer. But by 
persisting in my self-imposed, and, as I now regarded it, foolish 
mission, there was also the attendant risk of eventual detection, which 
would similarly reflect upon Sarcovitch. How bitterly I repented 
my stupid venture I cannot tell. But Imust goon. By doing so I 
staved off immediate ignominy for my friend, and that weighed as 
something in my meditations. 

In a state well nigh bordering on fever, I made my way with 
hasty steps—it would not suit my humour to go leisurely—to the 
appointed place of meeting. The hour of assembly was fixed at 
seven o'clock. 

When I reached 11 P Square, I could observe no signs 
indicative of anything unusual. I pulled myself together at the door 
and rang. 

In an instant the handle was turned; someone must have been 
stationed there to open the door immediately on members arriving— 
and I entered. 

The lacquey had flown, and in his place stood a fierce low-browed 
stout man, with the heavy features peculiar to the Dutch. Heseemed 
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to expect a stranger and stood for a moment ere he spoke to give me an 
insolent scrutiny, which, I regret to say, my state of mind did not 
permit of my returning, or challenging, as in other circumstances I 
would have done. 

“ Monsieur Dumartré,” he snapped, in thick gutturals. 

I merely bowed, waiting the developing of events. 

He left his post by the door and walked along the hall-way. I 
looked after him. He had gone some distance when he turned, and, 
seeing me standing still, commanded harshly: 

* Follow me !” 

I did so. We passed the room in which I had been introduced 
to the president and ascended a wide spiral staircase, finally halting 
before a door at which, his palm resting on the handle, my guide 
suddenly faced me with the words, which seemed to give him a 
malicious pleasure in the utterance: 

** Give the passe-parole—le signal !” 

I had held up well so far. Now I was déconcerté. I gasped for 
breath. A cold sweat oozed from my whole body. I felt I was lost. 
Probably I looked it, for the face of my conducteur, who was narrowly 
watching me, was an odd mixture of jubilation andalarm. He tapped 
his foot impatiently upon the yielding carpet; and like a flash the word 
used by Sarcovitch at our first meeting at the caf occurred to me. 
Would it satisfy? I could but try it. Already the suspicions of my 
guide were excited alike from my demeanour and hesitation. 

“ Geheim /” I exclaimed breathlessly, and then followed a sigh 
of relief, not lost upon my single auditor. 

The handle was turned and I passed into the apartment, a 
meaning flash from beneath the bushy hanging eyebrows sending me 
again into a cold sweat. I learned afterwards that this man was 
Aardvaark, the assistant of Nijhoff, and ‘‘ second centre” as he was 
denominated. 

The chamber was a long wide one, richly furnished. There was 
one large oval centre table, on which were placed writing materials, 
and round it were a number of chairs. 

When I entered there was a small group standing by a window; 
another by a side table. They were all as Sarcovitch had described 
them—or rather as I had pictured them from his description—of a 
class; stern, cold-blooded, perhaps brutal—I could imagine as much 
from their forbidding cast of features—slow thinking men. 

My exérée, flurried as I was, called down upon me a great deal 
of observation, under which I was far from feeling comfortable. 
Sarcovitch, I noticed, was not yet arrived. 
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Conversation ceased as I went in, and rude staring became the 
occupation of those present. 

Not quite enamoured of this condition of things, which was not 
such as might be calculated to calm my excitement not yet quite 
dissipated, I crossed the chamber and returned, as best I could, the 
regard fixé of the president, who formed one of the group hy the 
window. 

“How do you do, Monsieur Dumartré?” said he, with a close 
approach to courtesy. “I am glad to see you present. Havy> you 
seen Monsieur Sarcovitch to-day ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur,” I responded. ‘This morning.” 

Nijhoff then turned from me towards an obese and short-sjghted 
German on his left, and said no more. 

I picked up a book aud pretended to find occupation therein. 
I was elated to perceive no signs of an introduction to the men 
then in the room, and hoped to escape that questionable pleasure. 

Meanwhile the party was being steadily augmented. With every 
turning of the handle I looked up in expectation of finding Sarcovitch, 
whom I had not as yet seen. 

I looked at my watch. It was ten minutes past the hour. A 
misgiving that something unforeseen had occurred to prevent the 
coming of the Russian took possession of me, and added to my 
disquietude. 

A few minutes more passed. 

“Are we all here?” inquired Nijhoff, adjusting his pince-nez, 
and placing himself at the head of the table. 

“No. Monsieur Sarcovitch alone is wanting.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the president. <A smile of malice, if not of 
exultation, wreathed his flaccid dull-brown features. 

“ Take your seats, gentlemen. It is a quarter past. I will call the 
roll. Aardvaark is here.” 

He went over the list, placing a mark against each: all were there 
except Sarcovitch alone. I was ina terrible state—as much for my- 
self as for him. His presence would go far to ease me from my dis- 
tressing nervousness, and in the event of the worst happening, I could 
rely at least upon a word from him in my behalf. The penalty of 
failure to put in an appearance was death. So he himself had 
told me; and it looked as if he were laying himself out for that 
penalty. 

The unusual absence was the subject of remark all round the 
board. On some faces I could decipher a trace of pity, on others 


indifference ; yet again on others—as for example, Nijhoff—attempted 
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indifference, through which, however, a mild exultation was discern- 
ible. 

“Gentlemen,” said Nijhoff, rising when the list had been com- 
pleted ‘‘our number is not complete; but the hour of assembly 
is long past. Shall we delay our business because of one who fails in 
his duty ?” 

“No,” was the firm and low retort from some—the majority of 
those seated at the table; “ Yes,” from afew only. One or two 
remained silent, preferring that to a more decided indication of their 
opinions. 

Nijhoff again spoke, an evil lustre in his eyes. 

“We shall proceed, then. But first, gentlemen, our bye-laws and 
fortuitous circumstances compel me to make some remarks of which 
I had not dreamt. Monsieur Sarcovitch has failed in his duty. He 
is absent from our meeting. We know what that fact means. In 
accordance, therefore, with our solemn regulations, to which we must 
adhere, I have to declare to you assembled here that one of our num- 
ber has betrayed . 

“Hold! Iam here.” The door burst open and Sarcovitch, with 
grinning Aardvaark in the background, stood before us. His dress 
was deranged, the left sleeve of his coat was slit up to the elbow. 
His hand and fore-arm were thickly bandaged. His face was un- 
earthly pale, and heavy beads of perspiration stood out like little 
knots upon his brow. He seemed to understand ata glance the true 
state of matters, and smiled quietly on the faces turned towards 





him. 

* An accident,” he explained disjointedly. ‘Thrown from my 
horse half an hour ago, picked up insensible. Recovered in time — 
to be here now.” 

He said this with painful slowness, then, taking a drink of water, 
sat down exhausted on the chair left vacant for him. 

Some applause was manifested by a few of those in the throng, 
but was frowned down by the chief, whose face was, if possible, a 
shade darker than before. 

“Then, gentlemen,” proceeded Nijhoff hastily, “we will pro- 
ceed to business. But first of all we must congratulate Monsieur 
Sarcovitch on his narrow escape.” 

This was said with veiled irony. Sarcovitch rose leisurely, leaning 
for support against the table, and, fixing the president with his eye, said, 
with a freedom from agitation which showed the complete control he 
had over himself ; 

“Excuse me, monsieur. But you seemed in a great hurry to 
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draw up my death-warrant. That accident that befell me might have 
happened to you, our president,” 

“ Quite so,” was Nijhoff’s biting retort ; “‘but we make no count 
of accidents, Monsieur Sarcovitch.” 

“ Quite so,” repeated Sarcovitch sarcastically, and lapsed into 
angry silence. 

The proceedings then enacted, though new to me, were not of 
such interest as to warrant recital here. Besides, the incident I have 
narrated provided such ample and suggestive food for reflection, 
that, though to all appearance closely following the business transac- 
tions of the Union, I was in reality sunk in deepest despondency. 
My conception of the Secret Union gathered volume the longer I 
was associated with it, and the more I pondered my unpleasant posi- 
tion in relation to it ; and I now imagined myself in a loathsome cell 
from which on no side could I make good my escape. I was 
hemmed in. What a fool I had been to cast myself, in my senses, 
within the net that was now being so closed around me as to pre- 
vent all chance of eluding its meshes. In three short days what a 
change I had undergone! On Monday, free as the bird on the wing; 
on Wednesday immured within the walls of my own dark imaginings, 
despairing and hopeless. And to think it was all the direct outcome 
of my own ostentatious meddling was the more galling to me. 

Sarcovitch, who suffered much from the effects of his accident, 
and myself were the first to depart when the proceedings had con- 
cluded. I hailed a cab and drove with him to his hotel, On the way he 
told me how the misfortune had come about. Thinking that a short 
ride would do much to revive his ebbing spirits, he had obtained a 
horse on which he cantered slowly to the park. There his steed 
broke into an exhilarating trot, and the rider was thoroughly enjoying 
the exercise, when, shying suddenly, the horse precipitated him 
harshly to the ground, sending him with a great amount of force 
against an iron railing, in contact with which his arm and shoulder 
came with such severity that it caused him to completely lose con- 
sciousness. He must have remained insensible for a long time, but 
on recovering he found himself in a surgeon’s room in the near 
neighbourhood of the park whither he had been conveyed Then 
recollecting the day, and the necessity for his appearance at the meet- 
ing of the Secret Union, he had time only to get his wounds 
roughly bandaged, and repair with all haste to 11 P —— Square, 
his arrival at which I have already detailed. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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ASCENT OF MIND. 


T may fairly be taken for granted that the theory of evolution, 
which was until lately so vigorously opposed by the large mass 

of the people of this country, is now practically an accepted doctrine 
amongst the educated, being openly advocated even by the ministers of 
the various religious denominations. Whilst, however, it is generally 
admitted that man is but the latest development of a long line 
which had its origin in the Amoeba, there appears to be a decided 
aversion to the theory that the mind of man is also a higher 
development of the primitive instincts of our lowly ancestors. Yet it 
requires but a minimum of thought to perceive that if the theory of 
the evolution of man from the Ameeba is a sound one, so also must 
be that of the evolution of man’s mind from the primitive sense 
organ of the soft-bodied Protozoa. In fact, the theory of evolution is 
not applicable to one division of the phenomena of the universe 
only, but to all divisions, to matter and to mind equally. Let us go 
back to the very earliest conceivable point in the history of the 
universe, and we shall find that from then until now the very same 
process has continued to operate slowly and surely, and that all nature 
was then, as now, bound and regulated by the very same laws. We 
know how, according to the nebular hypothesis, the world on which 
we live has gradually assumed its present shape and beautiful propor- 
tions after undergoing manifold and wonderful changes ; how from 
the condition of a huge extended mass of highly attenuated matter, 
or nebulous vapour, floating lightly in the universal ether of space, it 
became converted, under the influence of the laws of gravitation and 
transformation, into a separate compact body, by undergoing con- 
densation ; and how from its condition of a monster gaseous body 
it slowly assumed that of a highly-heated fluid mass, becoming in the 
process plastic, so as to be moulded, by revolution on its axis, into 
the necessary mathematical contour of an oblate spheroid. We know 
all this now by heart ; and the schoolboy will tell us that, in cool- 
ing down, our earth assumed gradually the condition of a large 
spheroidal body, with a central burning mass and an outer crust of 
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solid rocks, upon which latter we live, surrounded on all sides by 
animal and vegetal life. This nebular hypothesis is the prelude 
to Darwin’s great theory of man’s descent, as will be presently shown. 

According to the evolution hypothesis, all throughout this long 
period of condensation and transformation, occupying many millions 
of years, the molecular atoms of universal matter have been bound 
by certain fixed laws, under the control of which the various 
phenomena have been slowly unfolded. The original nebulous 
vapour possessed an inherent force—a latent potentiality—which 
infused life into every particle of the mass, causing to be manifested 
a continual motion, which has operated, is now operating, and no 
doubt will necessarily continue to operate in all eternity. The present 
magnificent universe is but a development of that latent potentiality 
which inhered in the nebulous vapour ; the first rock formation which 
formed the crust of our earth was but an unfolding of this potentiality ; 
and the vegetal and animal kingdoms are but further unfoldings. 
In short, the whole universe is a huge manifestation of phenomena, 
a gradual unfolding of the universal life or force, which, possessing 
infinite potentiality, was once in a state of latency, and now manifests 
itself in an infinite variety of ways by means of different combinations 
which it brings about in the molecular atoms of universal matter. 
This attraction and cohesion of particles of the matter of the universe 
is perpetually operating—that is to say, every particle of the universe 
isin a state of perpetual motion or activity ; in fact it is this very 
motion, or life, that sustains matter, for matter could not exist—that 
is, its particles could not hold together and thus form substance— 
without the life, motion, activity, or whatever we may term the 
property which operates within them and causes mutual cohesion 
It depends entirely upon what particular combination of the molecular 
atoms of universal matter takes place whether a stone, a crystal, a 
sponge, a tree, or a man be the result ; but, whilst the fundamental 
law of evolution insists that this is so, it also declares that not one of 
these or any other bodies can ever be produced except by an evolu- 
tionary process subject to the universal and immutable law that fixes 
the sequence. Animal life is a comparatively late development or 
manifestation in the sequence of universal phenomena; and so 
gradual was the process of evolution from the primal condition of 
homogeneity, through all the manifold stages of life, until the condi- 
tion of animal life was reached, that it is utterly impossible to fix a 
particular moment when such life became manifest. 

So it is with every stage of the evolutionary process; there are no 
starting-places for particular species, the whole being one continuous 
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unfolding of phenomena, without arrest of any kind. Although it is 
impossible to discern in this slow process of evolution any well- 
marked difference between one particular species and the next-of-kin, 
yet the difference becomes clearly apparent if we take two species 
separated from each other by considerable time; just as it is impos- 
sible to detect any alteration in form and feature between a child of 
six days old and the same child of seven days old, while the change 
is very evident after the lapse of several weeks or months. If we 
were to photograph a human being each day regularly from the 
moment of its birth to the time of its decease at the age of eighty, 
we should be unable to detect any real difference between the 
portraits on any two consecutive days ; but the difference between 
the child of a week old and the young man of twenty years would be 
enormous, as would be that between the full-grown youth and the 
tottering old man. It is equally impossible to fix a particular point 
or moment for the manifestation of the vegetal or the crystal life as 
it is for that of the animal; all are but gradual unfoldings of the 
universal potentiality. Crystal life is the highest development of 
what is popularly but erroneously termed inanimate nature, and 
differs not one iota from moneron life (protoplasm), which is the 
lowest form of animal life, in its constituent elements ; the only 
difference between the two, to the man of science, being in the mode 
of combination of the elementary particles composing each, which 
mode is brought about by the peculiar conditions surrounding each 
development. Crystal elements combine together in such proportions 
as to cause the mass to hold together like other solid bodies, its bulk 
being increased by the deposition of fresh particles upon its outer 
surface; while the moneron elements combine in such a manner as to 
render the body soft and yielding, so that it can absorb nutriment 
from without to within, and multiply by fission. Now the theory of 
evolution teaches us that this power of absorption and multiplication 
possessed by the moneron was no new power brought into existence 
with the development of that little animal, although it would appear 
to be so, exactly as is the case with every other modification of a 
previous state of nature, a notable example of which we find in the 
metamorphosis effected when oxygen and hydrogen gases mix 
together in the proportion of two of the former to one of the latter, 
the water resulting from this mixture of the two gases manifesting 
properties that did not previously exist. In short, this power of 
absorption is simply one of the many manifestations of that universal 
life or energy that is inherent in all matter and has been so from all 
time; but it is a comparatively late manifestation, occurring at a- 
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period in the world’s history when the conditions necessary for such 
a development were present. Before that period no such combination 
of molecular atoms had taken place with the same result simply 
because the necessary conditions of development were absent; and 
consequently the power of absorption had previously existed only in 
a state of latency. Precisely in the same manner there was a prior 
time when no such substance as a crystal existed, the conditions 
necessary for the peculiar combination of molecular atoms to result 
in the formation of a crystal having been absent. It was not until 
the world had undergone many ages of the evolutionary process that 
there arrived a time when such atmospheric and other conditions 
were present as to permit of a modification of the then existing 
substances and properties, which resulted in the formation of a crystal; 
and, precisely in the same manner, and for the same reason, a further 
and later modification resulted in the formation of protoplasm, which 
is the earliest form of animal life. This little substance, which is 
termed a moneron, consists of a structureless albuminous mass, with- 
out even the characteristics of a mere cell; but it readily differentiates 
into a cellular organism by the formation of a nucleus within the 
protoplasmic mass, at the same time becoming possessed ofa peculiar 
power of locomotion, which makes it still more distinctly unlike its 
ancestry. This power of locomotion, again, is but a modification of 
the universal life-power, and forms a stepping-stone between the 
molecular action of mineral substances and the mental wonders of the 
human being. The crystal, in common with all other bodies in the 
mineral kingdom, always possessed this power of locomotion to a 
limited extent, for all the individual atoms which make up the whole 
substance of the body are able to attract and repel each other and 
effect cohesions by their mutual attraction; but this locomotive 
power underwent such a modification when cell life was manifested, 
that not only were the constituent molecular atoms individually 
possessed of this quality as before, but the whole mass of the 
cell became endowed with the same property, the function of 
the individual being assumed by the body corporate. The 
little cellular organisms, known as Amoebee, may be seen exer- 
cising their newly-acquired function daily in little ponds, where 
they constantly move about in the endeavour to locate themselves in 
the brightest part of their dwelling-place, being attracted by the light ; 
a distinct proof that they possess a degree of sensory perception, 
although special-sense organs are of course wanting, the whole mass 
of the body being nothing more than a single cell composed of 
protoplasm and nucleus. Many of these little cellular organisms 
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unite with each other, forming small bodies composed of several 
cells in a state of cohesion (Synamcebz), and on the surface of these 
multicellular organisms are frequently thrown out minute threads, or 
cilig, the first attempt at separation of sense organs from the surface 
of the body. In these tiny Protozoa, the unicellular Amcebe, as 
well as the multicellular Synamcebe and Ciliata, are able to perform 
all the functions of animal life—cohesion, sensation, motion, diges- 
tion, and reproduction ; but, as the organism becomes more and 
more complex, these different functions are shared amongst several 
groups of cells, the differentiation proceeding steadily stage by 
stage, until at last different senses are located in different parts of 
the body, and we find animals possessing eyes, ears, noses, and 
mouths, one organ performing the function of sight, another that of 
hearing, and so on. All these organs of sense are but parts of the 
general nervous organisation of the body, which is apparently absent 
in the Protista, but existed potentially in the protoplasmic substance, 
as it also does in every other substance in the universe. In course 
of time the ciliated multicellular organism undergoes a further dif- 
ferentiation, becoming transformed into a hollow body with a wall 
composed of a single layer of cells, which, by invagination, or folding 
of itself within itself, forms a double-walled cavity, or gastrula, having 
an external opening like a mouth. The inner layer of cells of these 
little Gastroeada is termed the endoderm, and carries on the nutritive 
and assimilative functions of the organism ; while the outer layer, or 
ectoderm, forms the general motor and sense organ of the body ; 
and here we come across the first animal organism to possess a real 
sense organ separate and distinct from other parts of the body, for 
from this epidermal organ of sense are developed, as higher forms of 
animal life make their appearance, the nerve cells and sense cells 
which form the whole nervous system. In the Hydra, or fresh-water 
polyp, we find a marked attempt at localisation of sense organs and 
a manifestation of instinct, which causes the little animal to shrink 
from the touch; though wanting in distinct organs of sense and 
nervous system, yet they are remarkably sensitive to touch, to warmth, 
and to light, individual ectodermic neuro-muscular cells performing 
these functions, but a far greater sensibility is exhibited in the circle 
of fine prehensible tentacles surrounding the mouth than elsewhere. 
From the Hydra evolved the Medusa, which, instead of being de- 
pendent entirely on neuro-muscular cells like the parent form, deve- 
loped minute sets of nerves and muscles, by the use of which it 
became enabled to swim about easily and at its own will and pleasure. 
Here we find the first appearance of real nerve function, or conduc- 
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tibility of stimulus along the nervous fibre to a muscle which it 
causes to contract—a totally different function from the contraction 
of the whole body upon a stimulus being applied to it, as in the case 
of the Hydra. In the worm forms which evolve from the Gastroeada 
we come across the first attempt at special-sense-organ formation, 
the Himatega, or sack-worms, not only possessing a rudimentary 
spinal cord, but exhibiting upon the surface of the body several small 
depressions, which answered the purpose of a set of special-sense 
organs, one tiny depression being set apart especially for the percep- 
tion of light-waves, another for the perception of sound-waves, another 
for the perception of odours, &c. As the animal kingdom developed 
into higher and higher forms of life, and skulls and brains became 
the order of the day, the special-sense organs became possessed of 
larger powers, at the same time that the whole nervous organisation 
assumed higher and more complex functions, resulting eventually in 
a very gradual unfolding of the most wonderful of all the latent 
potentialities of universal life—the marvel of consciousness. This is the 
present climax of evolution, the grandest and most awful achievement 
of that hidden and mysterious force which baffles comprehension, and 
beside which all things seen, heard, or felt, pale into insignificance. 
Having arrived thus far it is now necessary to briefly notice the 
different products of intellectual development in the order in which 
they are unfolded, showing the analogy between ontogenesis, or the 
life history of the individual, and phylogenesis, or that of the whole 
race, so far as regards the evolution of the mental faculties only, for 
it is not intended here to trace out the genealogy of man from the 
Amoeba, which has already been done in my late work, entitled 
“Evolution and Creation.” It must ever be remembered that the 
biogenetic law insists that the process of development in the race is 
reflected in miniature in the embryonic history of every individual ; 
in other words, it is an accepted article of faith with biologists that 
the development of the individual from the embryo zx wero to the 
full-grown man is an exact counterpart of the development of the 
whole race from the primitive protoplasmic atom, the lowly moneron, 
to homo sapiens ; and this is equally true as regards the development 
of mind. Every human individual commences his term of separate 
existence as a tiny speck of protoplasm, and slowly advances through 
the phases of separate-cell life, multicellular existence, and the 
gastrula, vermiform, and pisciform stages, being finally born as a 
partially-developed member of the human family, from which 
moment he grows rapidly to the perfection of the adult stage, having 
accomplished, in the short period of about a score of years, precisely 
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what his counterpart, the race, effected in many millions of years. 
During the period that elapses before the individual takes his birth 
great and rapid modifications take place in the general construction 
of the tiny body: sensory perception makes its appearance very 
early, being followed quickly by the first attempt at differentiation of 
special-sense organs in the form of small surface depressions ; the 
brain and spinal system gradually take shape, and make ready for 
future action ; and the little body slowly assumes a form suitable for 
separate existence. All animal organisms have exactly the same 
order and mode of development, which may be conveniently observed 
by placing a hen’s egg in an incubating machine, and carefully 
watching it for the space of three weeks. It will be noticed that the 
eyes, ears, nose and mouth are not present at the commencement of 
the process, but make their appearance later on, about the third or 
fourth day of incubation, as tiny depressions on the integument, from 
which condition they gradually develop into perfect organs of special 
sense, as possessed by the full-grown chicken ; the eyes, which 
receive the impressions caused by light-waves; the ears, which 
receive those made by sound-waves ; the nose, by which odours are 
discerned ; the mouth, which holds the taste organ ; and the skin, 
which remains the organ of touch and perception of temperature. 
At the moment of birth the brain and special-sense organs are not 
yet developed to such a degree that they can properly discharge the 
functions they are called upon to perform in the mature state; they 
have to advance gradually to perfection in harmony with the growth 
of the whole body ; and thus it is that a newly-born individual does 
not see, hear, or exhibit signs of consciousness until some time has 
elapsed from birth, although it is, at first, quite sensitive to cold and 
heat. Ifa lighted candle be held in front of the eyes of a newly- 
born infant, and moved to and fro, it will be at once observed that 
the child is totally unconscious of it; and if a gun be fired off in the 
room occupied by the child, the effect upon the infantine organism is 
nil; but if the air of the room be allowed to cool the effect will be 
at once perceived, for the muscles of the child will soon begin to 
contract, and his vocal bellows to act vigorously. Gradually, however 
the sight, hearing, &c., become adjusted, and the infant begins to 
take notice of surrounding objects, until, at about a month after 
birth, pain and pleasure, the first indications of the dawn of the 
mental powers, manifest themselves. Conscious, as distinguished 
from instinctive or unconscious, memory appears to be exercised at 
about the thirteenth week, and to be immediately followed by 
association of ideas, the recognition of places and persons, and 
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dreaming. At the same time that these indications of intellectual 
development are manifesting themselves a corresponding unfolding 
of the emotions is observed. Side by side with memory appears 
fear, followed by pugnacity, play, and, later, anger; while still later, 
about on a par with the first period of dreaming, or at about the age 
of five months, are manifested emulation, jealousy, joy, and grief. 
In about another month we notice that the child begins to under- 
stand words, while on the emotional side he evinces signs of 
awakening sympathy, curiosity, revenge, and gratitude ; followed, 
within a couple of months, by pride, shame, deceitfulness, passionate- 
ness, cruelty, and ludicrousness, which appear at the moment the 
child is observed to first exercise what is termed true reason, From 
this point the higher products of intellectual development are rapidly 
unfolded, the first of which is morality of a very indefinite kind, 
which immediately precedes articulation at the age of about fourteen 
months, and is closely followed by knowledge of the use of various 
simple instruments, afterwards—at the age of twenty months—by 
concerted action, and still later by speech, which is generally effected 
at the age of two years, or rather earlier. Following quickly upon 
speech are judgment, recollection, and self-consciousness, and by the 
time the child has attained the age of two years and a half morality 
of a definite kind appears. Continuing still further up the scale we 
find the next important intellectual manifestation to be superstition, 
which is manifested at about the age of three years; while, con- 
currently, the following emotional products appear—avarice, envy, 
hate, hope, vanity, mirth, and a love of the beautiful, which are 
followed in the course of a few months by awe and an appreciation 
of art. From this age to the time of adult life the intellectual 
faculties develop according to the surroundings of the individual ; 
while, on the emotional side, reverence, remorse, and courtesy make 
their appearance at about the age of five years, and melancholy and 
ecstasy at about the tenth year. 

In the foregoing ontogenetic mirror will be found the key to the 
unfolding of the great mystery of the evolution of mind in the 
animal kingdom. If we take the geological periods one after another, 
and study the various animal life forms found in each, we shall find 
that with the race the order of sequence in the appearance of the 
intellectual and emotional faculties is precisely the same as with the 
individual. The new-born infant may be placed intellectually on a 
par with the lowly molluscs or the little vermiform animals which 
first existed in the Cambrian period, and in which little organisms, 
probably, pain first made its débuf on the platform of life to be followed 
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by the appearance of pleasure, conscious memory, and association of 
ideas amongst the lowly crustaceans of the later Cambrian and early 
Silurian periods. With the spiders, fishes, and crabs of the later 
Silurian and Devonian periods was manifested the faculty of 
recognising places, of which these animals are capable, and which 
places them intellectually on a level with a child of four or five 
months old. ‘The recognition of individuals next made its appearance 
in the reptiles of the Carboniferous and Permian epochs ; while the 
birds of the Oolitic and Cretaceous periods were the first to dream, 
and may therefore be placed on an intellectual level with a child of 
five or six months. The emotional development coincides with the 
intellectual, just as in the case of the infant, for we find fear mani- 
festing itself among the lower molluscs, pugnacity amongst the 
crustaceans, play among spiders and crabs, anger among reptiles, and 
emulation, joy, and grief among birds. P.ising in the paleontological 
scale to the Tertiary period, we find in the Eocene age equine and 
other mammal forms, such as cats and pigs, which are capable of 
understanding words and signs, and among which we notice a 
manifestation of sympathy, curiosity, revenge, and gratitude. In 
the early Meiocene age the first clear signs of true reason were 
exhibited by the monkey, the dog, and the elephant, while at the 
same time were manifested such emotional signs as pride, shame, 
deceitfulness, passionateness, cruelty, and ludicrousness, thus placing 
these animals on an intellectual par with the infant of less than one 
year old. The anthropoid apes of the later Meiocene age may be 
placed on a level with one-year-old infants ; their descendants—the 
partly-human apes—slowly acquiring the faculty of articulation, and 
afterwards, becoming more human, the knowledge of the use of 
simple instruments, thus reaching the intellectual level of the child 
of fifteen months old. As the apes became more and more human 
in the later Meiocene and early Pleiocene ages they gradually 
acquired the faculties of acting in concert and of speech ; and when 
they had arrived at that stage of evolution in which they partook more 
of the character of savage man than human ape, judgment, recol- 
lection, self-consciousness, and, lastly, definite morality manifested 
themselves, thus raising the ape-like man to the level of the child of 
two and a half years. In the lowest savages of to-day, as well as in 
the old descendants of the ape-like men, superstition developed to a 
large extent, at the same time that the emotional unfolding proceeded 
in the direction of avarice, envy, hate, hope, vanity, mirth, a love of the 
beautiful, and, afterwards, art appreciation, awe, reverence, remorse, 
courtesy, melancholy, and ecstasy, precisely as with the child of from 
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five to ten years of age. As the race improved, becoming in turn 
semi-savage, semi-civilised, civilised, and cultured, the intellectual 
powers of course developed similarly, until at the present day we find 
men possessed of the most wonderful mental faculties. 

It will be seen from the foregoing sketch that the difference 
between the mind of man and that of the lower animals is one 
altogether of degree, and not in any sense whatever of kind. The 
intellectual superiority of civilised man over his savage brethren is due 
to the greater multiplicity of his objects of thought, and precisely so 
is it with the intellectual superiority of the savage man over his Simian 
ancestors. The actions of all have the same aim—viz., the supplying 
of the wants of the physical nature and the gratifying of the desires 
aroused in the mind. The old theory that speech was altogether 
limited to the human race has now to be given up once and for all, 
for such a statement cannot stand against the scientific evidence 
brought forward to oppose it from all quarters. Language is but a 
product of reflection and experience, and originated in all probability 
in interjection, or the instinctive expression of the subjective im- 
pressions derived from external nature ; and just as the reflective 
powers of the race were developed and shone more brilliantly as 
each stage in the evolutionary march of intellect was passed, so did 
language pass from the simple monosyllabic cries of the lower animals 
and savage men to the complex dialects of modern civilisation ; and 
it is worthy of note that at the present day, or at least very recently, 
there were races of savage men inhabiting the earth who possessed 
no proper Janguage at all, and could not, on account of their manner 
of living, be placed on a higher intellectual level than the higher apes ; 
while we have the authority of the leading philologists of the day in 
support of the fact that the monosyllabic cries of some of the lower 
human tribes are well within the grasp of the ape’s voice. Travellers 
whose veracity and ability cannot be impugned have described long 
conferences held by monkeys, where one individual addressed the 
assembly at great length, fixing the attention of all upon himself, and 
quelling every disturbance by a loud and harsh cry, which was at 
once recognised and obeyed by the multitude; and we need no 
traveller to point out to us the many notes of call and recognition 
possessed by birds of all kinds, who thoroughly well understand each 
other’s expressions, and, moreover, are able to produce quite a string 
of different notes consecutively, and without any hesitation. 

In fact, the organ of voice in some of the lower animals far 
exceeds in powers that of some tribes of the human family. The 
Euphonia musica of the East Indies can perform the seven notes in 
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the scale ; the chaffinch not only sings real songs, but invents them, 
one of his songs containing as many as five long strophes, while the 
songs of many savage races of men never run to half that length, and 
when Cook visited the Fiji archipelago the native women could only 
sing from /ato mi. In the case of both bird and savage the song 
moves only at short intervals, and is not easily adapted either to 
measure ortorhythm. In large monkeys both vocal and instrumental 
music are in a rudimentary stage, but Darwin saw a gibbon who 
knew how to modulate an octave, while Savage relates that the black 
chimpanzees sometimes come together in twenties or fifties to hold 
a concert by beating a hollow and sonorous piece of timber with 
small sticks which they hold in their hands. As Dr. Letourneau 
(from whose work I quote) remarks, it may perhaps be only noise 
that is made, but it was only by slow degrees that music has grown 
to be other than noise; and all over the earth the drum seems to 
have been the first instrument of music known to man. Slightly in 
advance of the chimpanzee tree-drum is the tom-tom of the modern 
savage and the skin diaphragm drum that is now used in an improved 
form by civilised nations. All over the world the tom-tom seems to 
be in use amongst savages, excepting, however, the Tasmanians, 
Australians, and Fuegans, who never possessed any musical instru- 
ment whatever. After the drum came the whistle, then the trumpet, 


_ and next the flute ; the Bushmen made whistles out of the bone of 


the antelope’s leg, and the New Zealanders have long used a wooden 
trumpet of one sound only; while many of the Polynesians regularly 
use flutes with one, two, three, four, and sometimes six lateral holes. 
Asia appears to have been the birthplace of stringed instruments, no 
Southern tribes ever having been discovered using such musical 
appliances. We see, therefore, a gradual improvement taking place 
in the vocal apparatus as we rise in the animal scale, which results in 
speech and song, and, indirectly, in instrumental music of various 
degrees ; and we find fresh proof that there is as wide a difference 
between the development of the civilised European and the savage 
man as between that of the savage man and his brute ancestry. 

The habits of life of some of the savage tribes of men in the 
Southern hemisphere are such as to preclude the idea of classing them 
with civilised Europeans and Asiatics, and to render it necessary to 
place them intellectually on a level quite as near to the higher apes 
as to civilised people, and, indeed, some may reasonably think, nearer 
to the former. The Fuegans, for instance, go naked, do not use fire, 
and are in the habit of crunching their fish raw, just as it comes out 
of the water, devouring every morsel from head to tail, and their 
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women and children devour raw birds and share with their dogs the 
raw flesh of seals ; while the African Bushmen, after killing a hippo- 
potamus, rush at him, tear open his belly, and fight for his entrails, 
like dogs. The Australians also go about naked like the Fuegans, 
being oppressed with no feeling of shame ; and, indeed, instances 
innumerable of other human tribes acting similarly may be found re- 
corded at length in Letourneau’s “ Sociology.” It is well known how 
certain savage tribes regularly eat the flesh of their fellows, in many 
instances without even cooking it ; and quite as well known is the 
fact that the males and females of many Polynesian, Australian, and 
South American tribes live promiscuously, the notion of marriage not 
having yet entered their heads. The morality of some of the lower 
human tribes is of a very low order, and this, of course, we expect, 
for like language, conscience, or the knowledge of the distinction 
between right and wrong, is not an inherent quality of the human 
mind, but merely a result of the operation of the reflective faculty 
aided by experience, as must be evident to the most casual observer 
from the fact that the ideas of morality in our own country vary 
according to the age in which we live. Amongst some of the lowest 
human tribes we find hardly any evidence of morality, the conscience 
of the individual having scarcely any existence at all; while amongst 
dogs and some of the higher apes the “‘ knowledge of good and evil,” 
or perception of the difference between right and wrong, is frequently 
manifested. Mafuca, the female chimpanzee of Dresden Zoological 
Gardens, whose portrait is given in my ‘ Evolution and Creation,” is 
described by Hartmann in his ‘‘ Anthropoid Apes” and others as 
being in a very marked degree intelligent and moral ; her habits ot 
life were very refined, she used a spoon to her meals, could pour from 
larger vessels into smaller ones without spilling the liquor, took tea 
and cocoa in the morning and evening, and a mixed diet between 
whiles, such as fruit, sweetmeats, red wine and water, and sugar, was 
exceedingly fond of a practical joke, could wring out wet clothes and 
blow her nose with a handkerchief, and exhibited the utmost decorum 
and modesty in the performance of all her daily and other natural 
functions. She was, moreover, highly emotional and affectionate, 
and just before her death, fromm consumption, put her arms round 
her keeper’s neck, looked at him placidly, kissed him three times, 
stretched out her hand to him, and died. In contrast to this there 
have been discovered human beings in wild and hitherto unexplored 
regions who have not the remotest idea- of what we should term 
civilisation. They travel about in a state of complete nudity, and 
lead a wandering and useless life, sleeping at nights not in huts nor in 
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caves, but squatting among the branches of tall trees, where they are 
placed out of reach of savage animals, They do not appear capable 
of expressing their thoughts in sentences, but make use of exclama- 
tory grunts, which serve the purposes of speech quite sufficiently for 
their limited requirements ; the two sexes live promiscuously, and 
their general appearance approaches to a remarkable extent that of 
the higher apes, in that they are almost completly covered with hair, 
possess a dirty brown skin, short legs, long arms, and full abdomens, 
can pick up stones, sticks, &c., with their toes almost as well as with 
their fingers, and show few if any signs of intellectual powers. In con- 
clusion, and to sum up, the doctrine of evolution, rightly understood, 
teaches us that all so-called living beings are but products of the 
development of protoplasm ; that this protoplasm possesses the 
property of vitality, or the power of perceiving stimuli of various 
kinds and responding to them by definite movements ; that the 
phenomena of mind are but functional manifestations of this proto- 
plasmic development ; and that the highest intellectual product of 
the human mind exists, and has existed from eternity, in a state of 
latent potentiality in every atom of matter in the universe. 


HERBERT JUNIUS HARDWICKE. 
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POOR GENERAL WOLFE! 


ORE than a century and a quarter has elapsed since the 
memorable victory on the heights of Abraham, which first 
turned the scale of success during the Seven Years’ War in favour of 
the English arms, and decided the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race on the continent of America. Since then, though at a long 
interval, the fame of “brave General Wolfe” has been written in 
the chronicles of the heroes of England; but his memory has 
always lived enshrined in the hearts of his grateful countrymen. 
The credit of the conquest of Quebec has long ago been assigned by 
general consent to one man (for the part of the statesman has been 
eclipsed by that of the soldier), and it is now almost incredible that 
there should have been a time when the fact was secretly disputed 
by a political and military clique which opposed and ridiculed the 
hero whilst he lived as a crazy enthusiast, and disparaged his memory 
with faint praise as “ poor General Wolfe!” Fortunately neither of 
these manifestations of petty jealousy reached serious dimensions. 
Wolfe himself was protected by the strong arm of Pitt, and his fame 
was effectually vindicated by an outburst of public indignation at the 
slightest suspicion of dispraise which the malcontents hastened to 
repudiate. The recent publication of the Townshend MSS., and the 
evidence of certain letters and documents not hitherto published, 
will perhaps enable us to judge more exactly the extent and motives 
of this contemporary cabal. 

Towards the close of the year 1757 an expedition was planned 
against Louisburg, the key of Upper Canada, by the genius of Pitt, 
on a scale which must ensure ultimate success. The Minister’s chosen 
agent for this service was Amherst, under whom Wolfe served as 
Brigadier, by letter of service, dated January 23, 1758.1! The 
capture of Louisburg was to be the first step towards an “ irruption ” 
into Upper Canada by way of the St. Lawrence river, timed to take 
effect with an expedition from the south ; thus, no sooner was the 
fate of the town sealed than preparations were begun for a recon- 


! Secretary of War’s Common Letter Book, No. 182. 
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naissance in force towards Quebec. The command of this expedition 
was entrusted by Amherst, apparently following Pitt’s original inten- 
tion, to Wolfe, for Amherst, having successfully carried out his mission, 
was retained for the supreme command of the campaign, and a new 
agent selected, like himself, for abilities beyond his rank, by the 
unerring sagacity of Pitt, was to repeat the success of Louisburg on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence. Ambherst’s instructions to Wolfe, dated 
in October 1758,' direct him to ascend the St. Lawrence river and 
destroy the settlements along the banks in order to disturb the minds 
of the enemy at Quebec as well as to pave the way for a definite 
expedition in the spring. On his return from this service Wolfe is 
ordered to proceed to Halifax, where “I imagine you will receive 
orders from England. ... It was intended when I came from 
England that they (the forces of the expedition) should be ordered 
home, and I was told it was likewise intended that you should return 
to England.” ‘The letter concludes with the following postscript : 
As you tell me that, by your letter of service when you left England, 
you think yourself authorised to return to England as soon as the 
siege of Louisburg is over, you will leave the above orders with the 
eldest officer whenever you think proper to go after you return from 
the river St. Lawrence.”? A copy of this correspondence was for- 
warded by Amherst to Pitt on October 15, and on the first of the 
following month Wolfe wrote to Pitt announcing the entire success 
of the reconnaissance. He was now, according to his previous 
instructions, to winter in Halifax where Brigadier Whitmore had 
been appointed to supreme command by order of the War Office 
dated January 23, 1758, and “over his head,” as Wolfe so bitterly 
complains in his memorable letter. Meanwhile, it would appear 
that Amherst had sent private notice to Pitt of Wolfe’s declared 
intention of returning to England on the fall of Louisburg, a prospect 
which filled the Minister with anger and dismay, as involving the 
disarrangement of all his plans against Quebec. Therefore, on 
October 2 the following letter was addressed to Wolfe from the War 


Office,’ though it did not reach him, as will be seen, till the following 
June :— 
War Office, 
2 Oct., 1758. 
Sir,—Mr. Secretary Pitt having acquainted me that he finds by a letter 
from Gen. Amherst that you had told the general that you thought yourself 
authorized by your letter of service, dated 23rd January last, to return to England 





1 Colonial Office Records, A.W.I., No. 79. 
2 Tbid. Letters to American Governors, 1758, 
Secretary’s Common Letter Book, No. 182. 
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as. soon as the siege of Louisburgh was over, that he was a stranger to any such 
power given to you, and was apprehensive of the greatest prejudice to the 
King’s service in case you should on your return to Hallifax from the expedition 
up the St. Lawrence so interpret your letter of service and return to England 
accordingly without the King’s orders for so doing. I am much surprised at this, 
there being no such meaning in the letter of service dated 23rd January last which 
I wrote to you; but to clear all doubt whencesoever it may arise, I do hereby 
signify to you His Majesty’s pleasure that you do not return to England from 
America without farther orders from His Majesty or your superior officers there. 
Tam, &c., 
To Brigadier Wolfe. BARRINGTON. 


This letter was received by Wolfe in the following June after his 
return from England and on the eve of his departure from Louisburg 
with the expedition against Quebec, and to this he returned the 
following answer :— 


My Lorp,—Since my arrival in America I have had the honour to receive two 
letters from your lordship, one of old date concerning my stay in this country, 
in answer to which I shall only say that the Marshal told me I was to return at 
the end of the campaign ; and as General Amherst had no other commands than 
to send me to winter at Halifax under the orders of an officer who was but a few 
months before put over my head, I thought it was much better to get into the way 
of service and out of the way of being insulted ; and as the style of your iord- 
ship’s letter is pretty strong, I must take the liberty to inform you that tho’ I 
should have been very glad to have gone with Gen. Amherst to join the army 
upon the lakes and offered my services to carry reinforcements to Mr. Abercrombie 
if Quebec was not to be attack’d, yet, rather than receive orders in the govern- 
ment of an officer younger than myself (tho’ a very worthy man) I shou’d certainly 
have desir’d leave to resign my commission ; for, as I neither ask nor expect any 
favour, so I never intend to submit to any ill-usage whatsoever. 

Your lordship’s letter, with the cartel concluded between his Majesty and the 
French King, is come to my hands, 

Brig.-Gen. Murray and Colonel Howe having represented to me that an 
ensign of Amherst’s regiment, and two of Anstruther’s had not join’d their corps 
since their commissions were out, and that General Amherst’s intentions were to 
superceed these officers and put others in their room more disposed to serve, I have 
therefore taken upon me to appoint officers to these commissions, in conformity 
to the general’s intentions and for the good of his Majesty’s service, waiting, 
however, till within a few days of our sailing for the arrival of these gentlemen. 

There are no less than 100 invalids, absolutely unfit for service, in this corps 
of troops (47 of Frazer's regt.) 60 are to go home in the Nightingale and 40 in 
a cartel ship appointed by the admiral to carry prisoners to France. I have filled 
up the vacancies in these regiments, and inclose my report of it. 

I have the honour to be, 
With great respect, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient and most humble servant, 
JAM. WOLFE. 
Neptune at Sea, 6th June, 1759. 

P,.S.—The 3 ensigns’ commissions are dated before the letters, but this is to 

give their proper rank to the volunteers who succeeded. 
[Endorsed] Major-Gen. Wolfe, at Sea, 6 Jan., 1759. 
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The letter of service here alluded to! certainly contains no men- 
tion of Wolfe’s return, but it seems probable that Amherst was 
mistaken in his statement that his subordinate intended to act upon 
this authority, and Wolfe explains in his answer that he had re- 
ceived an assurance to this effect from Lord Ligonier, an explanation 
which is borne out by the similar promise made to General Towns- 
hend, and by Amherst’s own impression of the arrangements made 
before he left England. The inconsistency of these instructions, how- 
ever, is not due to Pitt (who had throughout determined Wolfe’s share 
in the future campaign against Quebec), but to an official blunder.? 
No sooner was the short and successful expedition up the St. Law- 
rence river brought to a close than Wolfe, always a man of his word, 
returned to England with the Admiral of the expedition, Boscawen. 
He was in fact the bearer of his own despatches which are dated just 
before the “ Namur’s” arrival at St. Helen’s. Thereupon he returned 
to the simple colonelcy of his regiment to await leave of absence 
from the War Office. This was just a month after the date of Lord 
Barrington’s severe reprimand on the subject of his intended return ; 
and though we may suppose there was a smart exchange of “ expla- 
nations” between his lordship and the too-independent colonel, 
there is no trace of them in the official correspondence. Doubtless 
Wolfe was interceded for by the Marshal whose verbal promise he 
claimed, and still more by the Minister who viewed with secret grati- 
fication the resolute demeanour of his protégé, and who recalled him 
in December from a flying visit to his friends in order to confer 
with him upon the means for the accomplishing his cherished scheme 
of the conquest of Quebec. However this may be, it is certain that 
Wolfe had but a cold friend in Barrington, in spite of the popular 
story of his lordship’s recognition of the young officer’s genius. 
Wolfe’s biographers have found it difficult to reconcile Barrington’s 
supposed patronage of their hero with the obvious neglect of his post- 
humous claims by the War Office. This difficulty is easily explained 
by the tone of Wolfe’s letter of June 6, which shows that the relations 
between himself and his official chief were permanently strained, 


' Secretary’s Common Letter Book, No. 182. 

*It will be observed that the wording of this letter is rather ambiguous. It 
is more natural, however, to suppose that Pitt was the person who objected to 
this infringement of the rules of the service rather than Amherst. On the other 
hand, Amherst was still more nearly concerned in the matter, and we know that 
he must have written privately to Pitt on the subject on account of the 
chronological order of these despatches. If Amherst really made these strong 
objections to Wolfe’s return, his attitude must be regarded as one of great 
insincerity in the face of his postscript to Wolfe of October 15. 
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whilst the anger excited by his spirited retort would not have been 
easily allayed in such a nature as Barrington’s, even by the affecting 
circumstances of the offender’s death. Wolfe had other enemies at 
this period of his career, as is proved by the well-known libel (which 
has probably not yet been traced to its true originator) of his fantastic 
behaviour at a ministerial dinner, a story which may be dismissed 
from serious consideration by the acceptance of George III.’s famous 
comment thereon. “ Mad, is he? ‘Then I wish he would bite some 
of my generals.” Indeed, Wolfe’s ardent and excitable temperament 
was exactly to the taste of both King and Minister. There is nothing 
inconceivable in the idea of a young enthusiast expounding his daring 
projects before a cynical audience with gesticulations which may 
have appeared uncouth to their fastidious taste. It is interesting to 
compare with this gasconade Wolfe’s earlier boast that were he per- 
mitted he would land upon the French coast with a thousand men, 
The truth is that Wolfe was, before all things, a military reformer, 
impatient of abuses, indignant at the mismanagement which had 
characterised the earlier conduct of the war. All reformers are 
liable to the charge of exaggerated mannerism, and most of all 
military reformers, from Alexander the Great to Napoleon. More- 
over, all reformers are unpopular. It is necessary to allude to this 
well-known incident on account of the effect which it produced upon 
Wolfe’s subsequent fortunes. The lampoon was a contemptible one 
but it stuck. Wolfe, it was whispered, was mad, though not so mad, 
it was added (and here we see the true motive for the attack upon an 
insignificant character), as the Minister who employed him. The 
whisper preceded him on his departure for Canada, where he found 
his colleagues prepared to execute punctually the demands fot 
assistance in the new expedition against Quebec peremptorily imposed 
by the Minister, but in the letter only, and not in the spirit which 
animated Wolfe. They feared him for his influence with the Govern- 
ment, and they hated him for his good fortune ; but none of them 
believed in him, and their professions of readiness to serve him 
vdarely concealed their disbelief in his success. 

Wolfe set out upon the enterprise, which was as near to his heart as 
to his friend the Minister’s, in the spring of 1759. He was furnished 
with the acting rank of major-general, and with secret and minute 
instructions. ‘The former ceremony was obviously necessary in order 
to strengthen his hands, yet even so it was viewed with displeasure by 
the War Office ; for in the draft proposals for the expedition,’ drawn 
up by Lord Ligonier in concert with Pitt, the following marginal nut< 

1 Letters to American Governors, 1758. 
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occurs, apparently in Barrington’s hand: “Qy. Is it necessary he 
should have the name and rank, as it will greatly mortifie his seniors 
in that country?” Fortunately red tape was ignored on this occasion ; 
but the man who made this suggestion knew well the wound that its 
execution would inflict on Wolfe’s sensitive nature. 

Next to the pertinacity displayed by Pitt in his choice of a suitable 
commander, we notice the anxious care which he bestowed upon the 
preparations for the expedition to Quebec. In his instructions 
to Amherst, dated December 29, 1758, the Minister lays re- 
markable stress upon the importance which the Government 
attached to the new project, and the necessity for the most 
strenuous assistance and perfect co-operation of the generals in 
America, and the same instructions were repeated to provincial 
governors.' Wolfe arrived at Halifax towards the end of April to find 
that the intentions of the Government had been either not appreciated 
or not realised by his colleagues. He writes to Amherst, May 1, that 
the forces under his command are at a very low ebb, and that he is 
totally unprovided with funds. He particularly requests therefore 
that he may be reinforced. “I hope you have ordered Whitmore to 
give me the company of light infantry,” he adds, as “the least loss 
reduces our undertaking to little more than a diversion.” ” 

In reply to this appeal, Amherst, writing from Albany on May 21, 
promises to furnish 300 pioneers from the Boston Militia. As to the 
company of light infantry, he has not received the least mention of 
it from England, but, he adds, “‘ I am very well convinced Brigadier 
General Whitmore’s zeal for the good of His Majesty’s service is a 
sufficient inducement to him to grant them to you.” 

Meanwhile Wolfe, finding matters becoming desperate and 
relying on his secret instructions, which authorised him to use every 
means in his power to ensure the complete and punctual levy of his 
forces which, nearly a month after the appointed date, only amounted 
to 8,000 men instead of the 12,000 estimated by the Government, 
made an earnest application to Whitmore for the desired reinforce- 
ments, informing him that it was Lord Ligonier’s intention that he 
should draw a detachment of light infantry from the garrison of Louis- 
burg in addition to the troops already notified, although by some 
mistake no mention had been made of the former in General 
Amherst’s orders from England. He explains that his recruits have 
failed and his position is critical, and “it is therefore my duty to 
signify to you that it would be much for the public service” to let 
these troops serve with the expedition, “upon condition of being 


' Letters to American Governors, 1758. 2 A.W.L., No. 88. 
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replaced man for man with the Rangers and other raw levies who 
are not so proper for the field, though very sufficient for the defence 
of a fortified place.” ! 

To this earnest and dignified appeal Whitmore replied coldly as 
follows :—* 

Louisbourg, May 19, 1759. 

S1r,—I have the honour of yours of this date, wherein you acquaint me 
that in the distribution of forces for the Invasion of Canada it was regulated 
that Bragg’s regiment, three companies of Granadiers, and one company of 
Light Infantry, besides the Rangers, should be taken from Louisbourg. 

By His Majesty’s instructions to me, I am to obey the orders I shall receive 
from Major-General Amherst or the Commander-in-chief of his Majesty’s forces in 
North America. 

I have not as yet received any orders from Major-General Amherst to detach 
a company of Light Infantry from this garrison. Bragg’s regiment, three 
companies of Granadiers, and all the Rangers are ordered to embark when 
you see fit. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
Major General Wolfe. Ep. WHITMORE. 


Now a few weeks previously, Whitmore had received instructions 
from Amherst to detach certain troops from the garrison of Louis- 
burg, and further, with regard to certain light infantry which he finds 
that General Wolfe expects, though not mentioned in despatches 
from England, he expresses a strong desire that they may be spared, 
as their absence will be attended with very little risk. Again, a few 
days only before his refusal of Wolfe’s application, Whitmore had 
received separate instructions from England to “use the most 
punctual diligence in putting into execution” the orders which he 
should receive from the Commander-in-chiefin America. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the usual form was slightly aitered here, though 
preserved in his formal instructions from the War Office, dated 
January 18, 1759, which require him to execute every order of the 
Commander-in-chief, or other his superior officers in America.’ It is 
possible, however, that these last instructions may not have been 
received by him at the time. It is interesting to remember that 
Whitmore was the very person alluded to in Wolfe’s subsequent 
letter to Lord Barrington as the officer who had been put over his 
head. This promotion was probably to the command at Halifax, to 


' A.W.L, No. 88. Wright, who prints this letter, was not aware of 
Whitmore’s answer to it. 
2 A.W.L., No. 88. 
* Letters to American Governors, 1758. 
‘ A.W.I., No. 47. 
* Secretary’s Common Letter Book, No, 184. 
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which Whitmore was appointed in January 1758,' but which he 
never actually filled, as he was appointed in the following September 
Governor of Louisburg.2 Wolfe thus alludes to him in a private 
letter, dated February 1758: ‘‘ He never was a soldier, though other- 
wise a very worthy gentleman. I pray you beware how you employ 
him near the top.” 

In any case, however, Whitmore failed in his duty, as he writes to 
Pitt on the very day after his refusal of Wolfe’s application to signify 
the execution of his orders with reference to the Quebec expedition, 
and observing that “the inferior force of the enemy” renders it 
extremely improbable that any “inconvenience” can arise from 
weakening the garrison, by an exchange of regulars for provincials.* 
Never was a man more thoroughly condemned out of his own 
mouth, and never perhaps was a momentous campaign more nearly 
ruined by official blundering and professional jealousy. 

In a despatch to Pitt, written on the eve of the departure of the 
expedition, Wolfe reviews the numerous delays and disappointments 
which he has encountered. His experience was, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary one that had ever befallen a British general since the 
scandal of the Irish campaign of 1689-90. We learn from this state- 
ment the gravity of Whitmore’s refusal to exchange the light infantry 
for the Rangers, for Wolfe complains that the latter are so weak that 
he ‘expects no service from them,” which, he adds, was the reason 
for his demand for Light Infantry to mix with them. Now Pitt 
in his instructions had laid especial stress on the necessity for an 
effective muster of this arm of the expedition. With respect to this 
failure Wolfe encloses a copy of his correspondence with Whitmore, 
with the following generous comment. “ If Brigadier Whitmore did 
not consent to my proposal, it has proceeded from the most scrupulous 
obedience to orders.” The same despatch contains a fresh instance 
of Whitmore’s hostile attitude, from which it appears that, in addition 
to the Light Infantry, Wolfe had asked for some pioneers from the 
Boston Militia. “The men were asked,” he says, “if they chose to 
go; and as it seldom happens that a New England man prefers 
service to a lazy life, none of them seemed to approve of the pro- 
posal. They did not ask it and the General would not order them.” 4 
This further episode is rendered still more interesting by the official 
correspondence which passed between Wolfe and Thomas Hutchin- 
son, the able Lieut.-Governor of Massachusetts, who having been 
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requested by Amherst to furnish Wolfe with 300 provincial 
pioneers for which he had applied, not only used the greatest exer- 
tions to despatch them in time to join the expedition, but wrote to 
Wolfe earnestly advising him in case of necessity to borrow these 
troops from the provincials of the Louisburg garrison, who would be 
replaced by the Boston pioneers on their arrival.' We have seen 
with what success Wolfe attempted to carry out this reasonable 
proposal. 

It has been confidently stated by Wolfe’s biographer that the 
selection of his colleagues in the command of the expedition to 
Quebec was left to himself with the exception of the appointment 
of Brigadier Townshend, who, we are informed by his kinsman, 
Horace Walpole, “ thrust himself” into the service and was permitted 
to take part in it in order to relieve his friends from his importunities. 
It is far more probable, however, in the absence of actual proof, that 
Pitt deliberately selected the subordinate generals of the Quebec 
expedition upon the same principle that he had adopted in the 
selection of the Commander-and-Chief. Just as he had forecast the 
chances of success possessed by the young hero whose remarkable 
career he had so attentively watched, so it was his whim to second 
him with three young men of birth and breeding who, without any 
great pretensions to generalship, were distinguished by the highest 
personal courage and moral character. Pitt, perhaps, had argued wisely 
that good blood would be sure to tell in such a dangerous service as 
this. He did not calculate, however, forthe leader’s persistent ill-health, 
which gave an unlooked-for opportunity for his colleagues to take a 
more prominent part in the affair than was either intended or 
desirable. From the first Wolfe had foreseen the desperate nature 
of the venture with the force at his command, and for the first three 
months of the campaign it seemed as though its ruin was inevitable. 
These continued failures did not increase the General’s reputation in 
the eyes of his aristocratic staff, and before long the Brigadiers had 
begun to criticise his tactics and to bless themselves in secret for 
their freedom from responsibility for his blunders. Of these three 
officers Townshend may be taken as the type, not an uncommon one 
in those days of political simony. Popular among his own set, and 
possessed of a considerable local reputation, Townshend was yet 
wholly unqualified to take a leading part in either politics or warfare. 
An exemplary son and husband, and a model Lord Lieutenant, 
the worst side of his nature was displayed by his contact with the 
countless meannesses and jealousies of a political and military 
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career. His request to be employed in the dangerous service of the 
Quebec expedition, if it was really made by him, is highly creditable 
to his professional zeal. But, unfortunately, neither he nor his 
friends could forget that he was heir to a title, and as such 
privileged to undergo just as much of the discipline and hardships 
of war as were suited to a passing fancy. He might go if he liked 
and return when he liked, and every care was to be bestowed upon 
his comfort and safety. The military authorities at home hastened 
“to applaud with all mankind” this “spirited and magnanimous ” 
offer of service, while the Commander-in-Chief in America, writing to 
acknowledge his new subordinate’s “kind assurances of friendship,” 
observes that his condescension “ makes me very happy, and I shall 
try to prove myself deserving of the continuance of it.” ! 

These humiliating revelations prepare us for almost any outrage 
upon professional propriety, but it does not appear that the favoured 
Brigadier conducted himself, during the earlier part of the campaign 
at least, with anything else than courage and modesty, which went far 
to compensate for his inexperience. The truth is that Wolfe, with the 
rough kindness which made him the darling of the .rank and file, 
cultivated his new colleague to the best of his opportunities, kept 
him always beside him, and on more than one occasion guarded him 
from the ordinary risks of warfare. This considerateness was even 
apparent to Townshend’s friends at home, and we find one of them 
writing that “in this instance and some others I see in General 
Wolfe a great tenderness for Mr. Townshend.” ? It is painful to 
relate that this “ kindness” was repaid with wanton ingratitude, not 
from any actual malevolence on Townshend’s part, but apparently 
from an irresistible impulse of his nature to exercise his caustic wit 
at the expense of his truest friends. Already he had given evidence 
of this unamiable propensity in the case of his former patron and 
commander, the Duke of Cumberland, whose conduct of the con- 
tinental campaign he had ridiculed in some telling lampoons. A 
fresh opportunity now presented itself of criticising his new com- 
mander’s operations, an amusement in which he was joined by one 
at least of his fellow-brigadiers. ‘Thus Townshend writes to his wife 
during the investment of Quebec, that “ General Wolfe’s health is but 
very bad. His generalship, in-my poor opinion, is not a bit better ;” 
adding that “he never consulted any of us till the latter end of 
August, so that we have nothing to answer for, I hope, as to the 
success of this campaign.”* It will be seen presently how far 
Townshend was prepared to abide by this disclaimer. The occasion 
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of Wolfe’s first consultation with his colleagues was indeed a peculiar 
one. On the 24th of August, prostrated with fever and still more a 
prey to disappointment and anxiety, he placed his secret instructions 
and private plans in the hands of the Brigadiers. From this moment 
these worthy officers seem to have assumed a new and critical 
attitude. This was especially noticeable in the debated point of the 
mode of attack to be made against the defending army beyond the 
river St. Charles as a last desperate attempt to win the town. It 
would appear that Murray, acting in concert with Townshend, had 
presented a paper to Wolfe objecting to his scheme.' When the 
memorable attack was made, on the 13th of September, we learn, 
from a memorandum? preserved by Townshend, that the force under 
the command of the Brigadiers was dropping down the south side of 
the river according to Wolfe’s orders, which it was suddenly dis- 
covered would cause them to be carried by the force of the current 
beyond the point of attack, “and thereupon the Brigadiers (there not 
being time to report and receive General Wolfe’s directions thereon) 
authorised him to carry them down the north side of the river, and 
fortunately it was followed,” &c. Further light is thrown on these 
assertions by a remarkable letter* from Murray to Townshend, dated 
October 5th, of which the following is an extract :— 

I shall look for the letter you mention, and take a copy of it, and deposit 
the original with you. Since so black a lye was propagated I think myself very 
happy that you will be on the spot to contradict whatever Ignorance or Faction 
may suggest. I have no copy of the paper I sent by you to Gen, Wolfe concern- 
ing his scheme of landing between Point au Tremble and St. Augustine, but 
the publick orders are sufficient proof of his intention to do it, and likewise of the 
suddenness of the thought of landing when he did. Indeed, his orders throughout 
the Campaign show little stability, stratagem, or fixt resolution. I wish his 
friends had not been so much our enemys; his memory would probably have 
been dearer to his country than now it can be. We are acting on the defensive. 
You have the execution of the Plan and... . will manage it with as much 
tenderness to the memory of the poor General as the nature of the thing will 
admit of. 


The hostility of those who are called here Wolfe’s friends was 
excited not only by the alleged attempt of Townshend to detract 
from his share in the victory which was so dearly bought by his 
death, but also probably by certain not unjustifiable suspicions of 
that officer’s share in the passive resistance that had been offered to 
the expedition from first to last. This view of the matter may be 
gathered from a contemporary “ Letter to a Brigadier General,” 4 

' Hist. MSS. Commission, xi. 4, p. 316. 
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which has been attributed to the Duke of Cumberland himself, and 
in which Townshend is accused in the strongest terms of disloyalty to 
his leader’s memory. A refutation of this charge was attempted by 
Townshend himself, or more probably by his brother Charles,' which 
sufficiently disposes of the ridiculous accusation that he had been 
induced by jealousy to refrain from any public eulogy of Wolfe in his 
despatch describing the battle. The same charge might just as easily 
have been made against Admiral Saunders, who in a private letter 
to Townshend, speaks feelingly of their common loss in the death of 
their friend the General,? and Townshend was able to quote a similar 
tribute written by himself to a friend in England.” * 

The truth is that Townshend’s was one of those peculiarly callous 
natures which are capable of inflicting the keenest pain upon others 
without the consciousness of moral turpitude. Just as he had pre- 
dicted the failure of the expedition and disclaimed all responsibility 
for its management, so when its success was unexpectediy assured, 
he coolly appropriated all the credit that chance threw in his way in a 
despatch,‘ which vividly portrays the shallowness and self-sufficiency 
of his professional character. What we cannot so easily forgive is 
the insincerity and ingratitude which he displayed towards one with 
whom he lived on the closest terms of professional companionship, 
and whose infirmities he ridiculed whilst seeking an opportunity to 
take advantage of them in order either to clear himself from the 
blame of failure or to put in his claim for the merit of success 
according to the uncertain issue of events. 

' Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Xxx., p. 507. 

* Townshend MSS., 310. 
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THE FAROE JSLES. 


HOUGH Thorshavn, the capital of the Faroes, has had an 
existence historically for some eight or nine hundred years, 
the town itself dates back as far as 1579 only. In that year Magnus 
Heinesen, Commissioner from Frederic II. of Norway, to protect the 
Faroes, built a fort on the rocks by the seashore in the middle of the 
site of the present town. It was high time some such assistance was 
given to the hardy but few inhabitants of these northern isles. Year 
by year the wool they had taken from their sheep and stored for the 
traders was stolen by professed pirates and others. Nor were the 
sheep themselves spared, nor the houses of the islanders. English 
ships, bound for the Iceland fishing banks, periodically anchored off 
the Faroes, on their way, for a little marauding, when “ they seized by 
force what they could, and carried it off.” Not even the bishops of 
the isles, in their episcopal residence at Kirkeboe, were safe from 
spoliation and worse. One such ecclesiastic was besieged in his own 
cathedral, and kept a prisoner until he fell a victim to starvation. 
And the first bishop under the Reformed Faith was also the last 
that Faroe has seen: him the robbers fairly frightened out of the 
isles. Again, the priest who had charge of the schools founded by 
King Christian III. in Stromoe had to live in an almost unapproach- 
able mountain recess (Syderdahl) “ because at that time he was so 
frequently assailed by pirates that he had no fixed place of residence.” 
Truly a deplorable state of affairs ! 

But the King of Norway did more than send Magnus Heinesen to 
the help of his long-suffering dependency. With remarkable wisdom 
forsooth, to put temptation out of the way of the ravagers, he pro- 
hibited the Hanse Towns from trading any longer with Faroe. The 
Faroese might dispose of their skins and whale oil and wool how they 
could, or store them for his own royal markets ; the argosies of the 
fat German merchants should not continue to be the loadstones to 
attract the robbers into their latitudes. 

Yet, in spite of this eccentric embargo upon the trade of Faroe, 
thenceforward Thorshavn grew apace. Huts were reared between 
the white rocks which litter the land, and rude processes of cultivation 
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were instituted. For centuries the building used for the storage of 
the papal dues in kind, and later for the security of the general 
produce, had stood alone, or nearly so. Thorshavn had been the seat 
of Government, it is true, but the occasions of political meeting were 
few, and such assemblies were primarily in the openair. Frederic II.’s 
successor, Christian IV., caused a church to be built in Thorshavn, 
and enlarged the royal warehouses. A census of the population of 
the town taken about this time shows that, besides Government 
officials and their servants, it contained five handicraftsmen, ten day- 
labourers and fisher families. Since then the number has gradually 
increased to 997 in 1860, and 1048 in 1870. 

During the last two hundred years the Faroes have had few 
stirring vicissitudes Far away from the centres of European life and 
power, events of the first magnitude have happened almost unknown 
to them. Indeed, if we except the capture of the citadel of Thors- 
havn in 1678 by some French cruisers, and again in 1808 by an 
English gunboat—in both cases without bloodshed—we may affirm 
that for fully two centuries the life of the Faroese has been a 
monotony of peace and contentment. 

As the capital of a Crown dependency, Thorshavn is the seat 
of the local government, and the residence of a deputy of King 
Christian IX. of Denmark. From the bleak little bay whence the 
precipitous cliffs of three or four of the other islands are seen darkly 
to the north-east, the Governor’s house is the most conspicuous 
building of the town. It stands on a rocky knoll close to an obelisk 
commemorating King Christian’s visit to the isles in 1874; it 
is of stone, with real slate roofing, and round about it is a garden 
wonderful to the eyes of the Faroese. One of the gables of the house 
is capped with a weathercock, and the vane bears the royal mono- 
gram, surmounted by a crown. Of the garden a few words must be 
said. Sheltered studiously on one of its sides at least, this tract of 
land has reared shrubs and trees to the phenomenal height of some 
sixteen feet. ‘True, they are wind blown, beaten out of all natural 
shape, and coated with lichen; but they are alive. And it is doubtful 
if in all the twenty-three islands of the Faroes anything can be found 
to compare with the horticultural prodigies of the “ Amtmann’s huus.” 
Nevertheless the contents of the garden are meagre. A few currant 
bushes bearing reluctant fruit, hard and green in August, and barely 
ripe in September ; sundry bushy shrubs, crouching at the stems of 
their stronger brethren, and a bed or two of nutritious greens and 
radishes ; these, with as hearty a crop of docks as can be found any- 
where, constitute the wealth of the Governor’s garden. And from the 
radishes to the portico of the residence but a single good step ! 
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Landt, the laborious chronicler of the Faroes, eighty years ago 
strove to combat the inclemency of the islands with trees and 
plants by the score, which he imported from Denmark for the pur- 
pose. He put the shrubs in the ground, tenderly watched and cared 
for them, and had the mortification of recording their death for the 
most part, sooner or later. A certain kind of willow was his chief 
success, and specimens of the tree yet grow, stunted but green, in 
cosy corners of the town. In the end, discomfited, he reflected, and 
ascribed his failure to four causes in combination : the devastation 
of the winter storms ; the thick and depressing atmosphere ; the 
moisture and salt from the sea; and the variable spring, in which mild 
and warm days are succeeded by frosts and cold. It is a fact that, 
save for these carefully-preserved specimens, there is not a tree grow- 
ing on all the islands. In the hothouses of the town little apple, cherry, 
and plum trees may be seen, about a yard in height ; but these, too, 
are curiosities merely ; they fillip the imagination—that is all. 

Yet the Faroes were not always so completely destitute of trees as 
at present. ‘Turfcutters often, even nowadays, unearth entire trunks 
from the boggy ground in different parts of the islands, some of 
which are in sound state of preservation. Landt himself, writing of 
the coalfield in Siideroe, says: “ 1 have held in my hands pieces of 
this coal which at the one end were proper coal, but at the other 
were real timber, recognisable by its fibres and roots.” And we 
may accept his alternative explanation of the presence of this 
timber: “ Either it must have been brought into Faroe by some 
convulsion of nature, or it must have grown here.” 

In the sheltered suburbs of Thorshavn a few gardens struggle 
into foliage and verdure periodically. ‘They contain each barely a 
hundred square yards, and the walls of stone which surround them 
and protect them from the fierce winds which sweep the valleys as 
well as the hills, are as high almost as the tallest shrubs within them. 
But they are dignified by the name of gardens. They grow a few 
carrots, a little rhubarb, horse-radish and parsley, some currants and 
strawberry plants, and sundry flowers of the hardier kind. And in 
the most secluded of their corners they accommodate a wooden seat 
for rustic talk and entertainment. 

Besides the Governor, there are sundry other gentlemen appointed 
by the home authorities, who help to redeem the tone of Thorshavn 
from absolute parochialism—a doctor, a judge, a dean of the clergy, 
two or three schoolmasters, a sheriff, and a sysselman or district 
revenue officer and magistrate. But, except the doctor and the 
schoolmasters, it is difficult to conceive how these gentlemen pass the 
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time. They meet each other-in the narrow crooked streets of the 
town twenty times in the day ; have always a word or two to ex- 
change ; yet one cannot but envy them the good humour with which 
they bear the tedium of comparative worklessness. I have met my 
friend, the governor’s secretary, bustling up the street more than once 
with important-looking documents in his hands, and “urgent pres- 
sure” written upon his face. We have stopped to talk, and the papers 
have proved to be meteorological reports, though of the most 
exhaustive kind. Nor is even the magisterial sway of the sysselman, 
though extensive, productive of much work; indeed, the only case I 
heard of during six or seven weeks was a bull-difficulty between two 
farmers, which recalled Master Sterne ; and this was settled after a 
day’s trial, in which an amount of very amusing evidence and wit 
was evolved. I fancy the Governor is busiest when a man-of-war or 
an English yacht comes to anchor in the harbour, for at such times 
a pleasing interchange of dinner courtesies takes place. The above- 
mentioned gentlemen, together with the apothecary (he wearsa rect- 
angular black cap with points to it, something like an ecclesiastical 
biretta), the leading merchants and their families make upthe genteel 
society of Thorshavn. ‘Their ladies intervisit, and, during the long 
winter nights, together they scheme concerts, charades, theatricals, 
&c., for their own and the people’s amusement. The old stock of 
the Faroese, though faithful to their womenkind, did not hold them 
intellectually in much esteem. ‘Women’s plans are unfortunate” 
says an old Faroe proverb ; but times are changed, and ladies now 
meet with as much respectful recognition in Thorshavn as in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

A more exclusive community than that of the Faroes, in one 
respect, could hardly exist. The number of foreigners (other than 
officials appoirited by the home authorities) in the isles may be 
reckoned on the fingers of one hand. When I paid my first visit to 
the Governor I was met at the gate by a gentleman in a soft felt hat, 
who presented me with a tract entitled ‘Save thyself from Destruc- 
tion.” At the moment I fancied there was some feud between the 
man and the Governor, and that the warning applied to the wicked 
propensities of the latter. But the other enlightened me. He was 
agent in the Faroes and the North-Atlantic thereabouts for an inde- 
pendent Scotch Mission Society ; and, as I had come within his 
jurisdiction, as it were, he hoped I would not take his presentation 
amiss. His work must be sufficiently arduous and discouraging, for 
not only has he to invade every ship anchoring in Thorshavn, but 
periodically he goes over to Norway, there also to proselytise ; and it 
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cannot be said that he makes much way in Thorshavn. But his zeal 
not long ago involved him in a disagreeable dilemma. A schooner 
from Spain came into port, and had no sooner got her anchor down 
than the missionary in his little boat was alongside her. He 
clambered up her sides, with his book in his pocket, and began forth- 
with interrogating the master about his soul, his hopes, and so forth. 
A few minutes afterwards the health officer rowed up, boarded the ship, 
and discovered that a case of small-pox had occurred on her during 
the passage from Bilboa. Instantly she was bidden lie farther from 
the shore, and to keep strict quarantine fora certain number of days. 
And the missionary also, being ordered off the ship, was put into 
quarantine by himself, though nearer the shore, in his little blue boat. 
For many days thereafter, he was a source of merriment to the 
townspeople. 

Save this missionary there is no British settler in Thorshavn. 
A British consul is deemed unnecessary. Nor are the causes of 
this apparent neglect of the Faroes far to seek. In the first place, 
the isles are extraordinarily barren: they furnish food for sheep 
and cows; but, except on the coast, will admit of no cultivation. 
Nor do they contain much if any mineral worth the exploitation. 
Secondly, the population, though small (11,220 in 1884), would 
seem to be ample for such unprofitable rocks as the Faroes, 
Thirdly, until 1855 the trade of the isles was a royal monopoly: all 
the warehouses and stores in the different townlets were king’s 
property. Until then a man was a farmer, a peasant, a professional 
man, or he was nothing. Not until January 1, 1856, could a foreign 
trading vessel enter the ports of the isles, or any but a king's officer 
practise the calling of a merchant. Again, the land laws of Faroe 
are a little complicated for the understanding of foreigners ; and the 
land itself is so costly that it does not yield more than two and a half 
per cent.; the Thorshavn Savings Bank gives three per cent., and 
local merchants six per cent. ; but fishing boats and merchandise 
are the favourite investments of well-to-do Faroese. For the most 
part the land belongs to the Crown, and the Crown favours the 
native inhabitants : a Faroe man almost invariably continues to hold 
what his father held. Such a tenant under the Crown is called 
“ Kongsbond,” and no foreigner may be “ Kongsbond.” Certainly, 
a stranger may purchase land when it is in the market, thereby 
becoming “Odelsbond”; but in spite of the privileges of “mark ” 
(or right to grazing in proportion to his land), and of peculiar profit 
from ali whales driven ashore thereon, the advantages are not 


exceedingly patent. And lastly, perhaps, the high latitude of thee 
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isles, the tantalising fogs, the long winter, and the climate in general 
(salubrious though it is), do not offer much attraction to emigrants of 
any kind—still less to a people who have continents at their disposal. 

No: for hundreds of years the Faroese have been a people living 
apart from the rest of the world, intermarrying, growing up, and 
dying in the midst of their own hard, wind-swept, but fascinating 
rocks; dependent for their livelihood on the sea which surrounds 
them, the sheep and cows on their hills, and the tiny patches of grain 
which they nurse into fruition on the sheltered mountain slopes ; 
dependent for their education on the well-tried words and 
traditions of their fathers, and on the old infallible instructress 
Nature herself. Nowadays, however, it is somewhat different. 
School attendance is compulsory, and very good is the educa- 
tion provided by the State. A mail steamer brings letters and 
merchandise from Denmark and England once every month. 
Luxuries are no longer rarities. Visitors come occasionally, and of 
the few that come once some come twice. And statistics show that 
the islands are making strides in all respects commensurate with 
the progress of Anglo-Saxon settlements. At present Faroe has 
no cable communication with Europe. She relies for her knowledge 
of the world’s movements upon the monthly mails ; and naturally, in 
such a case, only the most intelligent and best-educated of the 
people care to profess a lively interest in international problems and 
questions which may have resolved themselves by the time they 
hear of their initiation. Each person, therefore, becomes vitally 
and healthily interested in the good opinion of his neighbour, as by 
far the most important thing he may attain to. 

In truth, the Faroese are open-air folk: whatsoever is natural 
is wholesome to them ; their laws, like their habits, are simple ; and 
if they have not all the advantages of a high state of civilisation, 
they are wholly free from the vices and distempers of the same. 
If a people may be understood by its poetry, it will be enough to say 
that the songs sung to this day by these islanders are the robust old 
ballads of the “ Foereyinga Saga”; about deeds of physical prowess ; 
about the joyous plenty which ensues upon a successful whale-hunt ; 
about the love of strong active men for virtuous and comely 
women ; about their boats and the ancient kings of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, with whom their ancestors were associated. It may 
surely be forgiven to such a people that they do not distress them- 
selves about the sewerage question, that they are ignorant of the 
very meaning of the phrase “analytical philosophy,” and that: their 
rooms are not papered with Burne-Jones’s devices. One can hardly 
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doubt, however, that with the telegraphic wire a disturbing element 
will come upon the quietude of present Faroe, and a new ingredient, 
as fatal in some respects as dynamite, into the education of younger 
Faroe. The counterbalancing advantages, to a community so 
peculiarly independent, are not apparent. 

In the early days of Faroe history its inhabitants, like the in- 
habitants of the rest of Northern Europe, worshipped Odin and his 
divine associates. The gods of old (Aisir) were regarded as the 
props and stays of the world, and Odin was the chief among them. 
The heathen Trinity was composed of the three brothers, Odin, 
Vili (will), and Ve (strength) ; but, after a time, the supreme god 
surrounded himself with a council of twelve other gods. 

From all time there were two worlds or principles of things: 
Niflheimr, the abode of clouds and darkness, in the north ; and 
Umspellsheimr, the home of light, in the south. Between these two 
was a vast abyss or gap (Ginnungagap), in the bed of which flowed 
a river. The rime and ice of this river at its northern or cold 
extremity coming into contact with sparks from the southern region 
of light and warmth, icicles were generated, and thence stepped 
forth Ymer, the first of the Joetter or giants, who subsequently begot 


from himself many other giants. 
There was now war in space, between Odin and the gods on 


the one hand, and the Joetter or material giants on the other. 
Eventually, Odin, Vili, and Ve slew Ymer, and drowned in the 
copious deluge of his blood all the other giants his offspring, except 
one, who escaped and continued the race. Ymer’s body they 
conveyed to the great abyss, where “from his flesh they formed the 
earth, from his blood the sea and other waters of the earth, from his 
bones the mountains, from his teeth and the fragments of his bones 
the rocks great and small. The heavens they adorned with sparks 
from Umspell, the home of light, and they disposed the sea round 
about the earth.” Heaven and earth they linked together by means 
of the rainbow. ‘The great and black giantess Night, and her son 
the light and fair Day sat in heaven by Odin himself, to rule over the 
earth, while the brother and sister, Sun and Moon, were appointed for 
its illumination.” 

The raw material world was thus ready for habitation. Matter for 
the creation of man was all that was required to complete the work. 
And this Odin, Vili, and Ve found in a couple of trees lying on the 
shore of the sea of their own creation. | Hence they made from the 
one Ask, a man, and from the other Embla, a woman, Odin be- 
stowed life upon them ; Vili gave them understanding and feeling ; 
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and Ve blood and colour. Midgaard was given them for a residence, 
and so, in due time, they peopled the earth. 

Such is the Faroese myth of the creation—a myth derived imme- 
diately from the Icelandic Eddas. 

The heathen priests of this mythology (Godar or God’s men) were 
all-powerful in Faroe, as elsewhere in the North before the institution 
of Christianity. Secular as well as religious matters were absolutely 
in theirhands. The early political and other gatherings of the people 
were held at the place of sacrifice, under their superintendence. 
And the later “ Thing,” or general assembly, also met by the altar 
stone, where the covenant of peace and security necessary in those 
brawlsome times during the sitting of the “ Thing ” was contracted. 

But in the year 998 a.p., Sigmund Bresterson, whose renown in 
Faroe history is rivalled by that of his cousin, the warrior Thrond alone, 
accepted a command from Olaf Tryggveson to Christianise the isles, 
The “ Thing ” was convened and Sigmund Bresterson read Olaf Tryg- 
gveson’s injunction in the presence of the people, chiefs and vassals 
alike. From this time dates the establishment of Christianity in Faroe. 
A bishop was appointed, subordinate to the Archbishop of Bremen, 
and Kirkeboe, near the south-western extremity of Stromoe, was 
chosen for his episcopal dwelking-place. Subsequently the Bishop 
of Faroe came under the see of Trondhjem ; and in 1538, with the 
incoming of the Reformation, the appointment of a bishop of the 
isles was virtually abolished. A dean now rules the insular clergy. 

In religion, therefore, the Faroese are Lutherans. The Scotch 
missionary before mentioned has made two or three converts, but 
this is the limit of his success. A few years ago, in South Stromoe, 
there was a community of Roman Catholics, and a chapel for their 
services ; but they have not flourished ; their numbers have dimi- 
nished, and the chapel has been made use of in other ways. For all the 
five hundred square miles of the islands there are but seven priests, 
so that necessarily many of the villages see their pastor only once in 
six or seven weeks, unless a parishioner be taken moribund. And 
the districts, separated by rough water passages and bleak moun- 
tains, are such as to tax the strength no less than the courage of the 
clergy at times. In winter and autumn storms endanger their lives, 
and hold them prisoners perforce for days and weeks. One priest 
visiting Myggences, the principal western isle, was kept there by bad 
weather for about three months. And some years ago the priest of 
Sandoe, having successfully got over the miles of rough sea sepa- 
rating that island from the precipitous rock called Store Dimon (the 
Great Diamond), slipped whilst scrambling up the side of the rock 
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to his parishioners, and received fatal injuries. It was the custom 
formerly to land visitors on the Great Diamond by means of a 
basket and pulley, so inaccessible are its iron shores ; and to this day 
the farmer who lives as tenant on the rock victuals himself for the 
winter late in the year, and expects to see no one from the other 
isles until the return of spring. 

The Faroe clergy are appointed by the home authorities in 
Copenhagen for a term of years. They come out to Faroe, for the 
most part, as toa place of exile, longing for the expiration of their 
time. But, in spite of the intense quietude of their surroundings, 
the rude lives led by their parishioners, the absence of all culture 
save what originates with themselves, and the rough ungenial climate, 
Faroe soon becomes endeared to them. Their emoluments are de- 
rived from the State in part, and partly also from their flock. For 
instance, there is a tax of half a pound of wool on every sheep killed 
in the isles (about 40,000 are slaughtered annually); on every 
milking cow, annually, of the worth of three pounds of butter ; 
and the proceeds of these taxes are divided into three equal parts, 
one of which goes to the Church, one to the Crown, and one to the 
pastor of the district. Again, when a catch of “Grind,” or Faroe 
whales, takes place, a tenth of the whole is divided in the same way 
(between the Church, the Crown, and the minister of the district in 
which the catch occurs). Sundry other receipts from fish, &c. help 
to make the income of the clergy more than ample for their needs. 
They are, one and all, well-educated and agreeable gentlemen. 

Like the clergy, the four doctors, who divide the isles between 
them, are also subsidised by the State. And again, like the clergy, 
the doctors have to undergo considerable hardships in the winter 
visitation of their patients. At any time they may be called upon to 
travel thirty or forty miles of rough waterway in an open boat, willy 
nilly as far as their stomachs are concerned. But in the two 
districts of Stromoe and Waagoe, at least, there is compensation for: 
these labours in the harvests reaped : fees and subsidy together make 
a handsome income. The Faroes are said to be extraordinarily 
healthy. The duration of life in them averages no fewer than forty- 
four years and two-fifths. Nonagenarians are as common as octo- 
genarians in England, and centenarians are not rarities. People 
with grey hairs and marks of old age upon them can yet point to their 
thin and greyer elders, and call them “papa” and “mamma” with 
the affection of juveniles. But for all this longevity, the tenure of 
life in the Faroes does not seem to be very sound. The prevalent 
fogs and the extreme moisture haye a bad effect upon many constitu- 
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tions. Colds and inflammations and rheumatism are common. 
It is true the popular opinion is that “the Faroe fog is healthy” 
rather than noxious, and that the Faroese are so used to the fog that 
when fine and clear weather follows they get coughs and colds. And, 
alluding to the general moisture of the climate, a Faroe doctor, from 
his experience of the Faroese, has said, “The Faroe people are just 
like the flowers, always needing some water.” All which is plausible 
enough ; but to a stranger the universal colds and hawking do not 
seem indicative of very good health. Two or three times a week 
every one appears to be afflicted with a troublesone “kruim.” For 
the rest, at times the air is so thick that even up on the hills it is 
impossible to breathe without difficulty. 

Fog and cloud are such considerable elements in Faroe life 
that they have received minute attention at the hands of Faroe 
topographers. According to these observers, there are three 
distinct cloud phases. First, when the fog lies like a white cloud 
on the tops of the mountains, while their bases are free. This 
is called Skadda (Norwegian, Skodda) ; is accompanied with damp, 
and generally forebodes strong wind. Secondly, when the fog 
lies seawards and about the lower half of the mountains, whose 
tops rise above it. This they call Pollamjorki (Norwegian, Poll— 
a little circular channel: a creek with narrow entrance), and 
indicates a calm. Again, the mist sometimes has the appearance 
of swaying loosely in the air, both out at sea and round the 
middle of the mountains (their bases and tops both being free 
from it), like a seething belt. Later, this fog fills all the atmosphere. 
** Mountain, valley, and sea are hidden, and the searching eye sees 
nothing to rest its gaze upon ; pedestrians lose their way ; fishermen 
would be likely to do the same but for their compasses ; in vain are 
sheep looked for on the mountains ; and the fisher folk no longer 
discern the mountain tops which serve them for landmarks. Were 
this fog, which is called Mjorki (pronounced Mirchy), of long dura- 
tion it would hinder all activity.” Happily, however, it soon vanishes, 
and is not of frequent occurrence. It is succeeded by a mere haze, 
a thin and level cloud, which does not imperil travellers or seafarers. 

Some people, who have visited neither Iceland nor Faroe, 
imagine that the Faroese and Icelanders are about equally unclean 
in personal and domestic matters. This, however, is erroneous. If 
the standard of cleanliness in Faroe is not quite so commendable as 
that in England, it yet much exceeds that of Iceland. Nor are fleas 
and their dreaded “ big brothers ” a séwe gud non of summer existence 
in Faroe, as in Switzerland. Landt, in his painstaking researches 
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into the origin of things Faroese, has determined that the latter of 
these (cimex Jectularius) are very rare, and pleasantly accounts for 
their presence by the importation of articles of furniture from 
Copenhagen; while, as for the common flea (pulex irritans), he 
confesses that “it is here as elsewhere.” But, during a two 
months’ summer stay in the isles, I saw not an individual of either 
vermin. 

Yet, though offensive dirt and its parasites do not abound in 
Faroe, there is, as in England and other places, frequently a want 
of cleanliness in details which is repugnant. Cold water, though it 
pours from the hills through every village and farmyard, is not 
appreciated wholly. In many of the most dilapidated hovels outside 
the villages men and women, ducks and poultry, cats and dogs, all 
stew together in one low room, the rafters and walls of which reek 
with the smoke from the peat fire, which smoulders under the same 
chimneyless roof. One shudders to imagine the added horrors in 
such a place after a successful whale-hunt, when chunks of gory 
flesh and oily blubber are piled against the wall, and all the human 
inmates gorge themselves with the stuff, until their faces seem to 
shine with spiritual and bodily contentment and repletion, and the 
exusion of the superabundance of “‘ grease” which they have com- 
pelled their systems to accommodate. For weeks and months after 
such carnival, the skulls of the whales will lie outside the houses, 
stinking and bleaching at their leisure, and the smug-faced Faroe 
ravens will cram themselves too full even to croak. Again, for the 
most part, a householder seems to think he has done all that can be 
expected of him if he throws the offal of his establishment outside 
his door, where it is a shock to the sense of smell no less than of 
sight. And when by chance I approached a friendly fisherman on 
the shore, while he was engaged in tearing the ‘‘sundmaver” from 
the inside of a heap of dead fish, I was compelled, by a barbarous 
if democratic custom, to shake hands with him just as he was. And 
since he was a curious man, he would not hesitate to lay his 
besmirched fingers upon the book or paper I might have with me, 
with a view to his own instruction ; and he would turn over the pages 
with a cheerful laugh, not a whit heeding the many-coloured and 
indelible prints he left behind him. But, after all, there is no vice in 
this disregard for the fitness of things. One may therefore readily 
excuse it—afterwards. 

Faroe peasant life may be said to centre in the kitchen or “ rég- 
stue.” Every farmer has his attachment of men and maids to do his 
milking and field work, and at other times to go out fishing in his 
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boats. And for these, no less than for himself, his wife and children, 
the “ rdgstue” is the common-room of the house. Imagine a spacious 
chamber of timber throughout, except the floor, which is of earth 
sometimes, and sprinkled with powdered shell ; its rafters grimed 
with the smoke which drifts about them from the glowing peat on a 
raised hearth like an altar in the middle of the room. The name 
“« rgostue ” indicates its characteristic : smoke-room : kitchen. There 
is no chimney. The smoke finds its way out how it may, and down 
the throats of the case-hardened occupants of the room. By the 
walls are wooden benches for the peasantry, who take their seats 
according to seniority or length of service. _ The maids sit apart from 
the men, and the housewife is queen among them. Similarly, the 
farmer is sovereign and referee with the men. Fastened to the wall 
are a couple of spinning wheels, and here two men or two women 
are at work, chattering amazingly in spite of the droning hum of 
the wheels. From the central rafter hangs a lamp, if it be winter 
time, and the soft light gleams upon the old white-haired men, 
upon the comely Faroe maids, and the roguish boys of the 
house with admirable pictorial effect. There is no idleness in the 
“ rggstue ” at sucha time, unless it be with the youngsters. Some are 
carding wool, some sorting the fleeces, and every woman not other- 
wise engaged, manipulates her knitting-needies with confusing dex- 
terity. It has been said, with superfluous emphasis, that insanity is 
common in the Faroes. Possibly the percentage of crazy folk in 
the isles may compare with that of Great Britain, but the number is 
certainly not obtrusively great. However, in the gathering of twenty 
or twenty five people in an important bonder’s “ rggstue,” one may not 
be surprised to discover an idiot, short of stature, big-headed, black- 
eyed, staring with amiable imbecility first at one of his associates, 
then at another, and fumbling ceaselessly with his fingers the while. 
The Faroese are very kind to their afflicted brethren. They do not 
relegate them to asylums, but contribute as much as possible to the 
simple pleasures of their weak, vacant lives. And in this assembly 
of a score of men and women, all well-disposed towards each other, 
there is hardly a moment’s silence during the term of hours they work 
and sit together. For the Faroese are incessant chatterers ; and, 
when the web of innocent gossip, local and extra-local, has been 
woven and unwoven to the last thread of its interest, story-telling 
ensues, and the veteran of the district holds his audience enchained 
by the unaffected power and conviction with which he recounts the 
legends and “ Folkesagen” bequeathed to him by his own parents 
haifa century back. The Faroese are born hero-worshippers, nor 
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are native heroes lacking to them. They are excited to emulation 
by poetry about 
- » + « ‘Sigurd og Virgar stcerke, 
Om Hellig-Olaf og Sigermund ” ; 

but they also love, with a more personal sympathy, to hear about 
Séren So-and-So, and his brave climb up an almost inaccessible 
bird-rock out at sea, with the waves thundering at his feet, and seeming 
to shake the very cliff at its base ; about the adventures of a matter- 
of-fact Hans Christian from the next village, when he found himself, 
tongueless and helpless, put ashore at Grimsby, surrounded by ten 
thousand Englishmen ready to take every advantage of his innocence 
and helplessness ; about the wonderful catch of whales in ’66, and the 
pluck shown by this man and that in the driving them ashore. An 
untravelled Faroe man’s world begins at Iceland and ends at Copen- 
hagen. Faroe is its centre. Nations and continents outside this 
orbit may have an importance in the eyes of somebody, but they are 
no concern of his. He has heard of Russia as we have heard of the 
giant that Jack killed. She is a name suggestive of huge but tho- 
roughly vague possibilities. For example, after interrogating several 
well-informed islanders about the personality of Mr. Gladstone, I 
at length received from one of them a reply so hesitating that it was 
little better than a guess: ‘“ He’s a man what sits in Parliament ?” 
This extraordinary and almost culpable ignorance is due to the scant 
intercourse between Faroe and England ; and also to the poverty of 
the one journal which Thorshayn prints for weekly circulation in the 
isles. 

This Faroe newspaper is quite a remarkable little print, in these 
days of telegraphic and interviewing enterprise. It is a single sheet 
some eightzen inches by nine, and generally opens with a royal 
proclamation more or less lengthy. This is followed by a pretence 
at an editorial, or the text of the speech of some Danish notoriety. 
The editorial is an unscrupulous crib from a British or Copenhagen 
paper on any subject of momentary absorbing interest ; for instance, 
some two months after the Pal/ Mail Gazette's special issue an abbre- 
viation of it appeared in the Farce Dimmaletting, to the exceeding 
astonishment of the innocent islanders, or such of them as had 
never been in Copenhagen. After this editorial comes a series of 
snippings from different papers, filling two pages of the entire four. A 
brief report of the proceedings in the Lagthing, if political sittings 
are being held ; some births and deaths ; a list of vessels arriving 
and departing during the week, and the weather statistics, bring the 
paper to its final page, which is devoted to advertisements. And for 
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this needlessly dull little paper a sum equal to three halfpence is 
asked from the Faroese. An American would speedily infuse enough 
spirit of locality and personality into the sheet to pique and amuse 
its readers ; but here in Faroe, under the egis of royalty, such a 
measure would be scandalous indeed, if it were possible in the first 
instance. Only in one respect does the Faroe paper seem to deserve 
praise, and this is for reprinting from the old manuscripts and com- 
pilations entire ballads of the Foereyinga Saga. These poems are in 
the Faroese language, which they save from the singularity of being 
a wholly unwritten tongue ; for, though every one in Faroe talks 
Faroese, none but the accomplished philologists among them can 
write a score of words in their native language. Apart from this, the 
ballads are interesting and metrically musical. Fighting and love- 
making on land and sea are their eternal themes, and both are 
described with manly sententiousness and brevity, and (it must be 
added) with very considerable poetic license. Some of them are 
well worth translation into English, and all have been put into 
Danish. 

Besides these Saga, there is little Faroese literature. A clergy- 
man born of an honourable Faroe family and making his work a 
labour of love, has collected a number of legends and tales peculiar 
to the islands, and these, with several hundred proverbs or sayings 
constitute Faroe’s claim to an independent position in the world of 
letters. Many of the proverbs have a ring of plagiarism about 
them, though this may be attributable to the sameness of human 
nature throughout the earth. But there are also others worthy of a 
passing word. “The man who has lived always at home under- 
stands how to behave in the world,” might have come from the 
mouth of Socrates himself. Again, “The wrong of one man is 
never the gain of another ;” “ He who ridicules another is himself 
ridiculous ;” “ Better a working hand than a babbling tongue.” This 
last appears to be a shaft aimed at the womenkind of Faroe ; but if 
so, it falls short, for the men are at least as fond of talking as the 
women, and can hardly be said to do more work. That “ Nothing 
is so bad as to be good for nothing” well indicates the happy disposi- 
tion of the islanders. While one inclined to cavil at the reputation 
for honesty possessed by them might point with triumph to their 
own assertion that “None can take where nothing is.” “As a man 
gets older he gets wealthy, stingy, and cross :” this hardly applies to 
the Faroese, for wealth is unattainable in the isles ; but no doubt 
the whole saying has received partial confirmation even in Faroe. 
That “It is good to live in one’s own country though it be poor,” is 
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a proverb after the heart of the Faroese, who gravitate back to Faroe 
after wandering all over the world. “Better to be a good man’s 
mistress than a bad man’s wife.” This a modern inhabitant of 
the isles repudiates. If little else has changed in Faroe, such a 
sentiment has become obsolete. Two or three sound practical 
sayings of universal comprehension may end these samples of Faroe 
wit and wisdom. “It is not good to marry without love.” “It is 
dangerous to tie a dog toa butter tub.” “ An evil eye shall see no 
good.” ‘Better to leave a little than eat too much.” “A little man 
has often a large heart.” “Few are like a father, none like a 
mother.” “He who has much in his mind will lose much from his 
mind.” “Every one has a superior.” ‘When sons marry the 
mothers lose them, but when daughters marry the mothers gain 
other sons.” ‘Nothing is so well done but that it were better 
undone.” “The middle of the sausage is the best part of the 
sausage.” 

In conclusion, it may be said that a very potent instrument of 
change is likely soon to come upon the Faroes. For several sessions 
the Lagthing or Faroe Parliament has been discussing the question 
of obtaining a steamer for inter-communicatory purposes, in addition 
to the monthly or other mail boats touching at Thorshavn on their 
way to Iceland. It is probable that this steamer will soon be a 
familiar sight in Faroe waters. The Faroese will welcome the boat, 
so also will the few tourists who visit the isles; but it will assuredly 
affect the tone of life in the Faroes. 

CHARLES EDWARDES. 
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WHO WERE HENGIST AND 
HORSA ? 


T is an amusing game of science to reverse the intellectual 
gymnastics of the old Greek philosopher, and instead of proving 
that all the gods were men, to show that the great men of the past 
were gods, or at least as uncertain of actual existence as were ever 
Jupiter or Venus. Everybody knows how Archbishop Whately 
disproved Bonaparte’s existence, and how the same service was 
performed in a different way in France by proving that Bonaparte 
was Apollo. There are few men’s lives that cannot be twisted 
into a sun-myth ; indeed, the prosaic everyday life, the incidents 
of one common day, are susceptible of very mystical interpreta- 
tions if the solar theory is given full scope. When the thing 
becomes ridiculous everybody sees the danger of a too rigid devo- 
tion to a theory, but meantime the historical accuracy of the 
doubts as to Tell’s existence, and that of various other undoubtedly 
legendary heroes, have made most men of marked personality, 
but of whose biography we know little, marks for historical sharp- 
shooting. 

If the intelligent schoolboy can give an answer to the question, 
“Who were Hengist and Horsa ?” he will answer that when he has 
said they were the reputed leaders of the Anglo-Saxons in their 
descent on Britain, he had told everything anybody knew about 
them. The Frisian invasion is now a very old story, for fourteen 
hundred years and more have passed since then ; and although 
the story is one that mustalways have interest for us who are in 
some sort the descendants of that rough crew, there is very little 
said in any of our histories about it. The Germans have been more 
alert in this as in other fields, and it is to them and to Mr. Palgrave 
that we owe the assertion, which would have been startling if other 
things were not much more so, that Hengist and Horsa are mere 
names of fiction. 

Our earliest Welsh authority on the English invasion is Gildas. 
He was far from being a contemporary, for he was born seventy 
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years afterwards ; but it is to be remembered that although a man born 
in 1758 would be a poor authority at first hand for the events of 1688, 
it was very different in older days, when great news was scarce, 
and tradition strong ; it is not impossible he had some actual records. 
Gildas describes the arrival in 450 of “the whelps of the barbarian 
lioness” in three ships. They landed on the eastern part of the 
island and were shortly joined by others of kindred race. They 
declared their readiness to aid King Vortigern, who had invited them 
to aid him against his enemies, but demanded supplies. These 
given they asked for more, and ravaged the country. Gildas says 
nothing about the leaders. To Gildas succeeds, as a “ respectable 
authority,” Bede, born 223 years after the invasion. He adds that 
the English defeated the Picts and Scots, and had as leaders two 
brothers named Hengist and Horsa. Dr. Guest thinks (‘ Origines 
Celticae,’ vol. ii. p. 166) that Bede in all probability was quoting some 
Kentish chronicle. Bede says that a monument bearing Horsa’s 
name stood in the eastern part of Kent in his day. The Saxon 
Chronicle, which professes to be more nearly a contemporaneous record, 
and may have been one of Bede’s authorities, tells how the leaders 
landed at “ Ypwine’s Fleet, and at first helped Vortigern ; but six 
years later they fought with him at A®gil’s Threp and Horsa was 
slain. Hengist and his son Ash assumed the sovereignty, and when 
two years later four thousand Britons had been slain at a battle at 
Crecgan-Ford, the Britons forsook Kent, and in mighty terror fled 
to London-Burgh.” Henry of Huntingdon describes the last battle 
in language which Mr. Elton (‘Origins of English History,’ p. 377) 
says seems to have been taken from some heroic poem, of which the 
original no longer exists. ‘“ When the Britons went into the war- 
play they could not bear up against the unwonted numbers of the 
Saxons, for more of them had lately come over, and these were 
chosen men, and they horribly gashed the bodies of the Britons with 
axes and broadswords.” It is hardly worth while quoting Nennius, 
or other writers, to point out their inconsistencies. Our best authori- 
ties are the Welsh Gildas and the Saxon Chronicle and the careful 
Bede, but it may be noted in passing that all the historians, contra- 
dict themselves otherwise as they may, agree that Horsa fell com- 
paratively early in the war of conquest. 

So far the sailing has been easy. No doubt seems to have been 
felt as to the identity of the leaders. When we come to the work of 
modern scholars, however, not only is the topography of the old 
writers assailed, but doubts are thrown upon the very existence of a 
Hengist or a Horsa. The chief argument against these being the 
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names of Frisian leaders is their form. Palgrave says, “The names 
bestowed upon the sons of Whitgils seem to be poetical epithets 
rather than real denominations ; both have the same meaning, and 
signify the ‘snow-white steed.’” Kemble saw in the names a myth 
of Woden in the form of a horse or a half-godlike form. Nork, 
writing of Odin or Woden as the god of the Anglo-Saxons and the 
father of their kings, says, “‘ Hengist and Horsa I take to have been 
horses’ heads symbolical of the presence of Odin, who would lead the 
people to victory, for the wanderers took their old religion with 
them.” “Horse,” he says, is the English translation of Hengst (a 
stallion), and meant Sleipner, the horse which was the chief symbol 
of Odin. Two kings with horse-names, leading a community to a 
fresh colony and claiming descent from Odin, are not otherwise to 
be regarded, says Nork, “than as we do the descent of A®sculapius 
from Apollo, the Father of Healing, or of Minos from Zeus, to whom 
judgment belonged”; and so he disposes of Hengist and Horsa. 
Simrock, writing also of the consecration of the horse to Odin, cites 
Lappenberg, apparently with approval, to the effect that the names 
Hengist and Horsa meant the holy horses who had Jed the English on 
their way or indicated their course, presumably before they started, or 
on their landing, for they can hardly have swam in front of the expedi- 
tion. Grimm, who of course had read everything, says when writing 
of horses, “as heroes received the names of horses—Hengest, Hors— 
so horses also received proper names ;” but in the appendix (which 
might suggest volumes) to his great work he observes that the 
names Hengest and Horsa are borrowed from horses, and this might 
mean exactly the reverse of what he stated earlier.' The German 
scholars are very sure, but what does their argument come to? 
Everybody knows that the horse was sacred to Odin, and that Odin 
(or Weda) was the chief god of the Frisians; but to carry the 
exposition of mythology to such an extent as to substitute entirely 
supposititious four-footed leaders for the bipeds of the Chronicles 
seems to goalittle toofar. The Frisians niust have had some leaders ; 
these leaders must have had names. The New Zealand scholar of 
4,000 A.D. may argue that Quebec was taken, not by a supposed 
General Wolfe, but by an animal, which led the troops as a sign of 
future victory, and support his contention by reference to the 

1 The German works I have cited above are Nork, Althologie der Volkssagen 
und Volksmirchen, 1848, p. 232; Simrock, Handbuch der deutschen Mythologie 
mit Einschluss der nordischen, 1878, p. 501 ; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 4th 
edit. vol. ii. (1877), p. 546; vol. iii. (1878), p. 380; or (for the second volume) 
Stallybrass’s translation (1883), p. 655. I wish the Index Society, or some indus- 
trious student, would make a proper index to Grimm’s work, 
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undoubted fact that there were wolves in Ireland in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century ; or a rather pretty myth might be built out of 
the name of the late ambassador to France, and the traditional lion 
of the British Crown. 

It would be very unsafe to conclude that the existence of the 
horse-named leaders is proved by the numerous place-names which 
are derived from the names. There is Hengistbury Head on the 
Hampshire coast, and a mound near the castle wall of Conisburgh 
also bears his name. MHorsted, near Aylesford, in Sussex, has been 
from about 1763 doubtfully regarded as the site of the inscribed stone 
to which Bede refers, or as Horsa’s sepulchre. There are numerous 
other names, such as Horsey Hill, near Peterborough, Hingeston 
Barrows, near Chesterford, in Essex ; Hinksey, near Oxford, anciently 
Hengestesige, and so on, as to which names the reader, if he be 
curious, may consult Dr. Isaac Taylorand Mr. Elton’s scholarly pages. 
But these names do not prove much. They show the well-spread 
knowledge of the name, just as the many places all over England 
named after Odin and Thor attest the worship of Frisian deities, but 
they no more prove their existence than do Wednesbury and Thursley 
prove the existence of the All-father and the Thunderer. Still, it 
might be argued with some plausibility that, failing other names (and 
no one has suggested other names) for the leaders, it is in the highest 
degree improbable that the people would pass over the heroes who 
led them to victory, to give their homes merely the names of horses 
who indicated the course of the migration, or of horses’ heads which 
were carried in the ships of the nameless admirals as symbols of the 
presence of Odin. 

Dr. Guest has aptly remarked that Hengest was an Anglo-Saxon 
name, just as Wolf and Fox are English ones, and that the association 
of two brothers in command was characteristic of the times and of 
the people, as was also the alliteration and the play of meaning 
which connect together the names of Hengist and Horsa. Such 
alliterative names are very common in Frisian legends. Thus, we 
hear in King Brons’ suite of Tix and Thor—Tix was the king’s secre- 
tary, and Thor, with the godlike name, was the king’s fool ; again, of 
Jess and Jasper, two brothers who crossed from the mainland to 
Sylt, and so on. 

It is curious that in their study of English history historians should 
not have gone more directly to the land where English history began. 
In the island of Sylt is the traditional harbour of old Friesland. It 
is no harbour now, but a glittering expanse of white sand, sloping 
to the blue waters of what to us is the North Sea, and to Sylters 
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the West Sea, from the top of the great Diines. Nor is local tradition 
silent as to the chief event of Frisian annals. It was thence, say the 
Sylt chroniclers, that Hengist and Horsa sailed to the conquest of 
England. Had these names not represented persons I think we 
would have found that local tradition gave the leaders some other 
names. Itdoes not doso. If “ Hengist and Horsa” are not good 
enough for us in England, they are good enough for the people who 
live in this nursery of the English race, and who are far too isolated to 
have been influenced by other traditions than those handed from sire 
to son. The harbour is at present known as the Riesgap or Riesen- 
loch, 

A stronger objection to Hengist’s personal conquest of Kent is 
found by Mr. Elton in the numerous and divergent exploits with 
which he is credited. ‘ The crafty and valiant prince, an Odysseus 
of the Northern seas, has left a legend on every coast between Jutland 
and the Cornish promontory. All the old stories are fastened on his 
name, of one who bought as much land as an ox-hide would cover, 
and thereby gained a kingdom; of three hundred chieftains in 
Kent or Thuringia slain with knives concealed at a banquet, and 
of a princess exchanged for three provinces. Hengist seems to be 
ubiquitous, and fills all kinds of characters. In one story he serves 
as a legionary in the army of Valentinian the Third ; in another, he 
comes as ‘ the wickedest of pagans’ to ravage the coast of Gaul. In 
the fragmentary poem which is known as ‘The Fight at Finnesburg,’ 
Hengist leads a band of Jutish pirates to burn the palace of the 
Frisian king ; ‘the hall blazes in the moonlight, the spear clangs, 
and shield answers to shaft;’ but in the legends of the Frieslanders 
themselves he is claimed as the father of their kings and as the 
builder of their strongholds on the Rhine.” I see nothing in these 
legends to discredit the tale of Gildas, the Saxon Chronicle, and 
Bede. Like other races, the Frisians had their legends, and when 
the greatest of all their exploits resulted in the conquest of England 
it was as natural to attribute to the leaders of that expedition other 
exploits, as it was in Italy to be dissatisfied with Virgil’s fame as a 
poet, and make him necromancer as well; or as it was in France 
and Germany to tell wondrous tales of Charlemagne and Barbarossa, 
and in England itself to weave the myth of perfect chivalry round the 
court of Arthur. I think it is rather a proof of the historical existence 
of Hengist than of the reverse that the story tellers of the Northern 
continent should fix upon the same hero for their legends as the his- 
torians of England identified as the companion of Horsa. We need 
not goto Friesland for legends of Hengist, for as much harm has been 
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done to Hengist’s individuality by the glowing imagination of his- 
torians as by their depreciation. Gibbon, for example, says, “ Hen- 
gist, who boldly aspired to the conquest of Britain, exhorted his 
countrymen to embrace the glorious opportunity; he painted in lively 
colours the fertility of the soil, the wealth of the cities, the pusillani- 
mous temper of the natives, and the convenient situation of a spacious 
solitary island, accessible on all sides to the Saxon fleets.” This is as 
veracious as a speech in Livy. We know nothing of what were 
Hengist’s ambitions, or his geographical knowledge. Probably he 
came at first for the sake of the reward promised him by the feeble 
Britons, and stayed on as much from necessity as from choice. 
To lead the hordes of his countrymen who had flocked to his 
standard from all parts of the marshy Holstein lands was a task 
beyond his power ; there was but one alternative, and that was to 
make sure of his footing. Compared with the islands from which 
he came, he may well have pictured Britain as a suitable home, but 
he had no need to incite men whose life was in war and plunder to 
further triumphs ; it is more likely he had to curb and restrain their 
vagrant impulses. Whatever his name, the leader of the Frisian 
host must have been a general of consummate tact—not least in this, 
that he kept his people in hand until a suitable opportunity arose for 
the great struggle before them. No doubt his followers were so far 
bound together that they were entirely foreign to the British, but they 
were men from separate districts, little accustomed to act with each 
other, and much more disposed to follow their own wills than to give 
allegiance to a general head. After all the victory was not accom- 
plished in a year, or a decade. It took sixty years to conquer 
Southern Britain alone, but Hengist laid the foundations of English 
power well and surely. The more one considers what this means— 
this resolute pushing forward from great battle to great battle—the 
more certain does it become that there could be little doubt as to 
the identity of the head of this determined host. The actual leader 
who first came as helpmate to the British king, and from ally became 
conqueror, was not likely to be forgotten or to go nameless down to 
history. Looked at in the light of all historical analogy, it is in- 
credible that his identity could be confused with horses’ heads or 
sacred horses. That he bore a “ horse-name,” and that his admirers 
claimed that he was descended from Odin, are the sole foundation 
for the curious myth-theory that “‘ Hengist” represents no real man 
of flesh and blood ; and it is perhaps worth noting in this connection 
that as there were ¢hree ships in the first Sylt flotilla that beached at 
Ebbsfleet, the expounders of the myth-theory are almost bound to 
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provide us with ‘Aree horse-heroes, for it is improbable that only two 
ships carried symbols of Odin—and three is the favourite number in 
Northern mythology. Take the story as a whole, and I think we 
may safely conclude that Hengist and Horsa were as truly historical 
personages as King Alfred or the Venerable Bede himself. 


WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK. 
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THE EAGLE AND THE CANARY. 


NE week-day morning, following a crowd of well-dressed 
people, I presently found myself in a large church or chapel, 

where I spent an hour very pleasantly, listening to a great man’s 
pulpit eloquence. He preached about genius. The subject was not 
suggested by the text, nor did it have any close relation with the 
other parts of his discourse; it was simply a digression, and, to my 
mind, a very delightful one. He began about the restrictions to 
which we are all more or less subject, the aspirations that are never 
destined to be fulfilled, but are mocked by life’s brevity. And it was at 
this point that—probably thinking of his own case—he branched off 
into the subject of genius ; and proceeded to show that a man 
possessing that divine quality finds existence a much sadder affair 
than the ordinary man ; the reason being that his aspirations are so 
much loftier than those of other minds that the difference between 
his ideal and reality must be correspondingly greater in his case. 
This was obvious—almost a truism; but the illustration by means of 
which he brought it home to his hearers was certainly born of a 
poetic imagination. The life of the ordinary person he likened to 
that of the canary in its cage. And here, dropping his lofty didactic 
manner, and—if I may coin a word—smadling his deep, sonorous 
voice to a thin reedy treble, in imitation of the tenuous fringilline 
pipe, he went on with lively language, rapid utterance, and suitable 
brisk movements and gestures, to describe the little lemon-coloured 
housekeeper in her gilded cage. Oh, he cried, what a bright, busy 
bustling life is hers, with so many things to occupy her time! how 
briskly she hops from perch to perch, then to the floor, and back from 
floor to perch again ! how often she drops down to taste the seed in 
her box, or scatter it about her in a little shower ! how curiously, and 
turning her bright eyes critically this way and that, she listens to 
every new sound and regards every object of sight! She must chirp 
and sing, and hop from place to place, and eat and drink, and preen 
her wings, and do at least a dozen different things every minute; and 
her time is so fully taken up that the narrow limits confining her are 
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almost forgotten—the wires that separate her from the great world of 
wind-tossed woods, and of blue fields of air, and the free, buoyant 
life for which her instincts and faculties fit her, and which, alas ! can 
never more be hers. 

All this sounded very pretty, and there was a pleased smile on 
every face in the audience. 

Then the rapid movements and gestures ceased, and the speaker 
was silent. A cloud came over his rough-hewn majestic visage ; he 
drew himself up, and swayed his body from side to side, and shook 
his black gown, and lifted his arms, as their plumed homologues are 
lifted by some great bird, and let them fall again two or three times; 
and then said, in deep measured tones, which seemed to express 
despair, ‘‘ But did you ever see the eagle in his cage ?” 

The effect of the contrast was grand. He shook himself again, 
and lifted and dropped his arms again, assuming, for the nonce, the 
peculiar aquiline slouch ; and there before us stood the mighty bird 
of Jove, as we are accustomed to see it in the Zoological Gardens ; 
its deep-set, desolate eyes looking through and beyond us ; ruffling 
its dark plumage, and lifting its heavy wings as if about to scorn the 
earth, only to drop them again, and to utter one of those long dreary 
cries which seem to protest so eloquently against a barbarous destiny. 
Then he proceeded to tell us of the great raptore in its life of hope- 
less captivity, his stern, rugged countenance, deep bass voice, and 
grand mouth-filling polysyllables suiting his subject well, and making 
his description seem to our minds a sombre magnificent picture never 
to be forgotten—at all events by an ornithologist. 

Doubtless this part of his discourse proved eminently pleasing to 
the majority of his hearers, who, looking downwards into the depths 
of their own natures, would be able to discern there a glimmer, or 
possibly more than a glimmer, of that divine quality he had spoken 
of, and which was, unhappily for them, not recognised by the world 
at large ; so that, for the moment, he was addressing a congregation 
of captive eagles, all mentally ruffling their plumage, and flapping 
their pinions, and uttering indignant screams of protest against the 
injustice of their lot. 

The illustration pleased me for a different reason, namely, because 
I am a student of bird-life, and his contrasted picture of the two 
widely different kinds when deprived of liberty, struck me as being 
singularly true to nature, and certainly it could not have been more 
forcibly and picturesquely put. For it is unquestionably the fact that 
the misery we inflict by tyrannously using the power we possess over 
God’s creatures, is great in proportion to the violence of the changes 
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of condition to which we subject our prisoners ; and while canary 
and eagle are both more or less aérial in their mode of life, and 
possessed of boundless energy, the divorce from nature is immeasur- 
ably greater in one case than in the other. The small bird, in relation 
to its free natural life, is less confined in its cage than the large one. Its 
smallness, perching structure, and restless habits, fit it for continual 
activity, and its flitting, active life within the bars bears some 
resemblance, except in the great matter of flight, to its life in a state 
of nature. Again, its lively, curious, and extremely impressible 
character, is in many ways an advantage in captivity; every new 
sound and sight, and every motion, however slight, in any object or 
body near it, affording it, so to speak, something to think about. It 
has the further advantage of a varied and highly musical language ; 
the frequent exercise of the faculty of singing, in birds with largely- 
developed vocal organs, no doubt reacts on the system, and con- 
tributes not a little to keep the prisoner healthy and cheerful. 

On the other hand, the eagle, on account of its structure and 
large size, is a prisoner indeed, and must languish with all its splendid 
faculties and importunate impulses unexercised. You may gorge it 
with gobbets of flesh until its stomach cries “enough” ; but what 
of all the other organs fed by the stomach, and their correlated 
faculties? Every bone and muscle and fibre, every feather and scale, 
is instinct with an energy which you cannot satisfy, and which is like 
an eternal hunger. Chain it by the feet, or place it in a cage fifty 
feet wide—in either case it is just as miserable. The illimitable fields 
of thin cold air, where it outrides the winds and soars exulting 
beyond the clouds, alone can give free space for the display of its 
powers and scope to its boundless energies. Nor to the power of 
flight alone, but also to a vision formed for sweeping wide horizons, 
and perceiving objects at distances which to short-sighted man seem 
almost miraculous. Doubtless, eagles, like men, possess some 
adaptiveness, else they would perish in their enforced inactivity, 
swallowing without hunger and assimilating without pleasure the cold 
coarse flesh we give them. A human being can exist, and even be 
tolerably cheerful, with limbs paralysed and hearing gone ; and that, 
to my mind, would be a parallel case to that of the eagle deprived of 
its liberty and of the power to exercise its flight, vision, and predatory 
instincts. 

As I sit writing these thoughts, with a cage containing four 
canaries on the table before me, I cannot help congratulating these 
little prisoners on their comparatively happy fate in having been born, 
or hatched, finches and not eagles. And yet, albeit I am not 
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responsible for the restraint which has been put upon them, and am 
not their owner, being only a visitor in the house, I am troubled with 
some uncomfortable feelings concerning their condition. Feelings 
which have an admixture of something like a sense of shame or guilt, 
as if an injustice had been done, and I had stood by consenting. I 
did not do it, but we did it. I remember Matthew Arnold’s feeling 
lines on his dead canary—‘“‘ Poor Matthias,” and quote : 

Yet, poor bird, thy tiny corse 

Moves me, somehow, to remorse ; 

Something haunts my conscience, brings 

Sad, compunctious visitings. 

Other favourites, dwelling here, 

Open lived with us, and near ; 

Well we knew when they were glad, 

Plain we saw if they were sad ; 

Sympathy could feel and show 

Both in weal of theirs and woe. 


Birds, companions more unknown, 
Live beside us, but alone ; 

Finding not, do all they can, 
Passage from their souls to man. 
Kindness we bestow and praise, 
Laud their plumage, greet their lays ; 
Still, beneath their feathered breast 
Stirs a history unexpressed. 

Wishes there, and feelings strong, 
Incommunicably throng ; 

What they want we cannot guess. 


This, as poetry, is exceedingly good ; but it does not precisely fi 
my case ; my “ compunctious visitings ” being distinctly different in 
origin and character from the poet’s. He—Matthew Arnold—is a 
poet, and the author of much good verse, which I appreciate and 
hold dear ; and of philosophical writings, also good of their kind 
perhaps, but which to my objective mind can mean nothing. That 
is my loss. But he is not a naturalist—all men cannot be everything. 
And I, a naturalist, hold that the wishes thronging the restless little 
feathered breast are not altogether so incommunicable as the 
melodious mourner of “ Poor Matthias” imagines. The days—ay, 
and years—which I have spent in the society of my feathered friends 
have not, I flatter myself, been-so wasted that I cannot sma// my 
soul, just as the preacher sma//ed his voice, to bring it within reach of 
them, and establish some sort ot passage. 

And so, thinking that a little more knowledge of birds than most 
people possess, and consideration for them—for I will not be so 
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harsh as to speak of justice—and time and attention given to their 
wants, might remove this reproach, and silence these vague 
suggestions of a too fastidious conscience, I have taken the trouble 
to add something to the seed with which these little prisoners had 
been supplied. For we give sweetmeats to the child that cries for the 
moon—an alterative which often acts beneficially—and there is 
nothing more to be done. Any one of us, even a philosopher, would 
think it hard to be restricted to dry bread only, yet such a punish- 
ment would be small compared with that which we, in our ignorance 
or want of consideration, inflict on our caged animals—our pets on 
compulsion. Small, because an almost infinite variety of flavours 
drawn from the whole vegetable kingdom—a hundred flavours for 
everyone in the dietary which satisfies our heavier mammalian natures 
—is a condition of the little wild bird’s existence, and essential to its 
well being and perfect happiness. And so, to remedy this defect I 
went out into the garden, and with grasses and pungent buds, and 
leaves of a dozen different kinds, I decorated the cage until it looked 
less like a prison than a bower. And now for an hour the little 
creatures have been busy with their varied green fare, each one tasting 
half a dozen different leaves every minute, hopping here and there 
and changing places with his fellows, glancing their bright little eyes 
this way and that, and all the time uttering gratulatory notes in the 
canary’s conversational tone. And their language is not altogether 
untranslatable. I listen to one, a pretty pure yellow bird, but 
slightly tyrannical in his treatment of the others, and he says, or 
seems to say: “This is good, I like it, only the old leaf is tough ; 
the buds would be better. . . . These are certainly not so good. JZ 
tasted them out of compliment to nature, though they were scarcely 
palatable. . . . No, that was not my own expression ; it was said by 
Thoreau, perhaps the only human a little bird can quote with 
approval. . . . This is decidedly bitter—and yet—yes, it does leave a 
pleasant feeling on the palate. . . . Make room for me there—or I 
shall make you—and let me taste it again ... Yes, I fancy I can 
remember eating something like this in a former state of existence, 
ages and ages ago.” And so on, and so on, until I began to imagine 
that the whole thing had been put right, and that the uncomfortable 
feeling would return to trouble me no more. But at the rate they 
are devouring their green stuff there will not be a leaf, scarcely a 
stem left, in another hour ; and then? Why, then they will have the 
naked wires of their cage all round them to protect them from the 
cat, and for hunger there will be seed in the box. 

After all, then, what a little I have been able to do! But I 
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flatter myself that if they were mine I should do more. I never 
keep captive birds, but if they were given to me, and I could not 
refuse, I should do a great deal more for them. All my knowledge 
of their ways and their requirements would teach me how to make 
their caged existence less unlike the old natural life than it now is. 
To begin the ameliorating process I should place them in a large 
cage, large enough to allow space for flight, so that they might fly to 
and fro, a few feet each way, and rest their little feet from continual 
perching. That would enable them to exercise their most important 
organs, and experience once more, although in a very limited degree, 
the old delicious sensation of gliding at will through the void air. 
The wires of their new cage would be of brass or of some bright 
metal, and the wooden parts and perches green enamelled, or green, 
variegated with brown and grey, and the roof would be hung with 
glass lustres, to quiver and sparkle into drops of violet, red, and 
yellow light, gladdening these little lovers of bright colours, for so 
we deem them. I should also add gay flowers and berries, crocus 
and buttercup and dandelion, hips and haws and mountain ash and 
yellow and scarlet leaves—all seasonable jewellery from woods and 
hedges and from the orchard and garden. Then would come the 
heaviest part of my task, which would be to satisfy their continual 
craving for new tastes in food, their delight in an endless variety. I 
should go to the great seed merchants of London and buy samples of 
all the cultivated seeds of the earth, and not feed them in a trough, 
or manger, like heavy domestic brutes, but give it to them mixed and 
scattered in small quantities, to be searched for and gladly found in 
the sand and gravel and turf on the wide floor of the cage. And, 
higher up, the wires of their dwelling would be hung with an endless 
variety of seeded grasses, and sprays of all trees and plants, good, 
bad, and indifferent. For if the volatile bird dines on no more than 
twenty dishes every day he loves to taste of a hundred, and to have 
at least a thousand on the table to choose from. 

Feeding the birds and keeping the cage always sweet and clean 
would occupy most, if not the whole, of my time. But would that 
be too much to give if it made me tranquil in my own mind? For 
it must be noted that I have done all this, mentally and on paper, for 
my own satisfaction rather than for that of the canaries. Birds are 
not worth much—/o us. Are-not five sparrows sold for three 
farthings? I have even shot birds and have felt no great compunc- 
tion. True, they perished before their time, but they did not 
languish, and, being dead, there was an end of them ; but the caged 
canaries, continuing with us, cannot be dismissed from the mind 
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with the same convenient ease. After all, I begin to think that my 
imaginary reforms, if carried out, would not quite content me. The 
“compunctious visitings” would linger still. I look out of the 
window and see a sparrow on a neighbouring tree, loudly chirruping. 
And as I listen, trying to find comfort by thinking of the perils which 
do environ him, his careless unconventional sparrow-music resolves 
itself into articulate speech, interspersed with occasional bursts of 
derisive laughter. He knows, this fabulous sparrow, what I have 
been thinking about and have written. “How would you like it,” I 
hear him saying, ‘‘O wise man, that knows so much about the ways 
of birds, if you were shut up in a big cage—in Windsor Castle, let us 
say—with scores of menials to wait on you and anticipate your every 
want? That is, I must explain, every want compatible with— 
ahem !—the captive condition. Would you be happy in your 
confinement, practising with the dumbbells, riding up and down the 
floors on a bicycle, and gazing at pictures and filagree caskets and 
big malachite vases, and eating dinners of many, many courses? Or 
would you begin to wish that you might be allowed to live on sixpence 
a day—and earn it; and even envy the ragged tramp who dines on a 
handful of half-rotten apples and sleeps in a haystack, but is free to 
come and go, and range the world at will? You have been playing 
at Nature ; but Nature mocks you, for your captives thank you not. 
They would rather go to her without an intermediary, and take a 
scantier measure of food from her hand, but flavoured as she only 
can flavour it. Widen your cage, naturalist; replace the little 
twinkling lustres with sun and moon and milky way ; plant forests on 
the floor, and let there be hills and ‘valleys, rivers and wide spaces ; 
and let the blue pillars of heaven be the wires of your cage, with free 
entrance to wind and rain ; then your little captives will be happy, 
even happy as I am, in spite of all the perils which do environ me— 
guns and cats and snares, with wet and fog and hard frosts to come.” 

And, seeing my error, I should open the cage and let them fly 
away. Even to death I should let them fly; for there would be a 
taste of liberty first, and life without that sweet savour, whether of 
aérial bird or earth-bound man, is not worth living. 


W, H. HUDSON, 
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CHARLES BAUDELATRE. 


NE of the most charming and subtle of Hawthorne’s stories 
tells how a certain Italian botanist had planted a strange 
garden where nothing but poisonous plants grew—plants lovely and 
luxuriant, with a gorgeousness that seemed fierce, passionate, and 
even unnatural. Marvellous was their colouring, glittering with 
metallic lustre, and glowing with the shifting hues of sunset. There 
grew the aconite, the hellebore, and belladonna, mingled with the 
wonders of the tropics. Many were of a beauty almost diabolical, 
so that they seemed some monstrous offspring of the depraved fancy 
of man. Dull and heavy was the air that hung over the garden, the 
birds that passed overhead were stupefied by it. Yet in that strange 
garden there lived the beautiful daughter of the botanist, all uncon- 
scious of the outer world, breathing the poisoned air with impunity, 
culling the gem-like flowers and adorning herself with them. Sad 
she was at times, for at her touch all living things died ; she did but 
need to breathe and the summer insects fell before her, for the poison 
of the plants had passed into her inmost nature. She and the garden 
alike were matchless and fascinating, but death lay lurking in all that 
beauty. 

This Beatrice of the garden is the incarnation of Baudelaire’s 
muse, and in this poison-laden air alone can she live. It is the 
“Maladie du Sitcle” that taints his poems. Many other sufferers 
from the same disease there have been, and the tale of them is not yet 
told. Georges Sand, in her preface to De Senancour’s “ Obermann,” 
divides this anguish of head and heart into three main orders. There 
is the suffering of passion thwarted in its development, the baffled 
struggle of a proud man against the conventions of society, as shown 
in Goethe’s Werther and in Byron ; and there is the melancholy pro- 
duced by the consciousness of ‘superior powers and faculties, un- 
accompanied by any wish to employ them actively For action 
realizes the idea so imperfectly, and the philosopher of Plato who 
has once seen the glorious light of the sun shrinks from returning to 
the cave. Chateaubriand’s Réné is the type of such minds; and the 
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men of the third order are like Obermann, who acknowledges with 
sadness that his powers are incomplete, who knows that it is not in 
him to be a genius, yet dreams on. And the knowledge of such 
actual mediocrity, accompanied by such ideal desires, often becomes 
serene and resigned, a touching spectacle indeed. Réné says, “If I 
willed to do this or that, I could.” But Obermann sadly exclaims, 
“Of what good would it be to try; I could not.” But these three 
do not represent all, and the lyrical cry of despair has many more 
notes. There is Leopardi, and Alfred de Musset, the “vieil enfant 
du doute et du blasphéme,” the stoicism of Matthew Arnold, and the 
gentle pessimism of Clough. But here is a poet who seems to have 
explored the lowest depths of pessimism—so low, indeed, that there 
is nothing left but to return. Even his French critics notice this, 
and point out that after such a confession there is only one alterna- 
tive to suicide left—that is, to become a Christian. Here is a man 
who considered the modern idea of progress a fiction, who held 
in horror all philanthropists, utilitarians, humanitarians, utopians, 
indeed all those who would try to alter or arrest the inevitable decay 
of societies. A man deeply impressed with the original sin of man- 
kind, and who saw the perversity, the inclination to evil in the inmost 
hearts of all, even the best. The youth of the world had gone by, 
he said, and with it the power of poets to express the simple morali- 
ties of the dawn of mankind. Now the poet, in a time of decadence, 
must imbue his poems with the spirit of decadence. It was the 
sunset of civilisation, and poetry must copy the hues of the sunset; in 
place of the rosy-fingered Aurora it must picture the strange hues of 
golden green and sapphire and crimson, the quick-melting cloud 
palaces dyed by the blood of the setting sun. The simple didacticism 
and the general themes of poetry had become gradually used and 
worn like coins that have lost their imprint by age. Life had become 
complex, full of half comprehended ideas and hardly recognised 
yearnings. In the place of simple classicism, the poet must 
endeavour to express the very feelingness and impalpability of 
such ideas. Gloom and remorse will form the background of his 
verse, and the hand of a mathematical Justice will be shown demand- 
ing the penalties of sin, and punishing inflexibly the least infraction 
of the rule. To express these moods, a new language, if needs 
be, must be created—a language in many respects like the one 
to be created later by Rossetti in another tongue. The style must 
be complex, verging on the outer limits of language, borrowing 
its colour from all pallets. A style that rings with a sad music, and 
that seems to hint of more than meets the ear. Such was the style in 
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analogous times of Juvenal, Apuleius, Saint Augustin, and Tertullian, 
that later Latin tongue which was as the final sigh of a robust man 
already changed and fitted for spiritual life. For mysticism and 
divorce from the flesh was the other pole of the language which had 
been used by Catullus to express a passion but skin deep. Simplicity 
would be sought in vain in such a poet, and as for mannerisms, the 
complexity and tortuousness seen in his writings would be but the 
truest expression of the working of his mind. And further, by 
Baudelaire, the artificial is valued far more than the natural, mean- 
ing by the artificial a creation entirely due to Art, and from which 
Nature is absolutely excluded. Everything which separated man 
and still more woman from the natural seemed to him a happy 
invention, and the paradox was upheld that classic beauty is primi- 
tive, gross, and even barbarous. ‘Thus the natural is discarded, and 
the so-called real fares no better. Both the real and the natural 
must be idealised and isolated from the trivial reality before it can 
become a subject for poetry. And naturally the more he dreamt of the 
strange and the impossible, and the more he hated the real, so much 
the more did life seem stale to him, till, like Heine, he would willingly 
cry : “Oh that I might see the spectacle of monstrous vices, of bloody 
and horrible crimes! Spare me the sight of the ‘virtue’ which 
has well dined and the ‘ morality’ which pays its bills on demand.” 
All around he saw depravation and degradation, but this was his 
element. It was fascinating to be an onlooker, and gaze at the weary, 
satiated hordes of the seekers of pleasure. He hated evil, indeed, 
as an offence to the divine law of beauty, as an infraction of the 
mathematical law of Justice ; but it was a fascinating spectacle, this 
weltering mass of misery and iniquity, and he was drawn towards it 
as a bird is drawn magnetically down to the throat of the dread yet 
beautiful serpent. To him, as to the witches in Macbeth, “ Fair is 
foul, and foul is fair.” Strong is his disgust, and loud his in- 
dignation, yet he is not self-complaisant like many satirists, he attacks 
no special person, he does not indirectly suggest that he is better 
than others, but lays his finger on the sore, and declares that all, 
himself as well as others, are suffering from the dread disease. And 
with this scornful indignation he unites an ever-recurring yearning 
for the ideal. If many pictures seem horrible, and in the taste of 
the false naturalistic school, they serve but to heighten the contrast 
with the ideal. He does not clothe vice in attractive colours, it is 
the pains of the opium eater and not the pleasures which he portrays. 
And if you complain that the fragrance of these “Flowers of Evil” 
he offers you is unwholesome, he does but reply that no other flowers 
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can be gathered from that cemetery, reeking with corruption, wherein 
the dead centuries lie buried. 

Baudelaire was one of those who declare that in art, art alone is 
supreme, that art must be practised for art’s sake alone. Versified 
sermons or pamphlets are not poems ; nor, on the other hand, is he 
a true artist who waits for “inspiration” or poetical delirium. The 
poet must thoroughly study his art and be completely versed in all 
its technical difficulties. All his effects must follow from his plan, 
nothing must be allowed to caprice or the fancy of the moment, 
nothing must be admitted which does not agree with the rules he 
has laid down for himself. He must have decided his Ars Poetica 
before he writes a line ; the will must modify every production. It 
is interesting to find that Baudelaire has written down his view of 
the principles of art and poetry, and as they are thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the whole school of devotees to “ Art for Art’s Sake,” it 
is worth while quoting them at length, for Goethe himself could 
hardly have expressed the theory better: “ Poetry, however much 
we descend into ourselves and interrogate our souls, or recall our 
recollections of enthusiasm, has no other end than itself—it can have 
no other ; and that poem alone will be great, noble, and worthy of 
the name of a poem which has been written for the pleasure of 
writing it, and with no other aim. I do not mean that poetry does 
not ennoble manners (I wish to be understood), that its final result 
is not to elevate man beyond vulgar interests. That would be clearly 
an absurdity. But I say that if the poet has aimed at a moral end, 
he has diminished his poetic power, and one may with safety wager 
that his work will be bad poetry, cannot be assimilated to either 
science or morality under penalty of utter failure. Truth is not its 
object, it exists for its own sake. Truths may be demonstrated in 
other ways and by other means. Truth has nothing to do with 
songs ; everything that contributes to the charm, the grace, the 
irresistibility of a song would remove from Truth its authority and 
power. The coldness, calmness, and impassibility of Demonstration 
repulses all the jewels and flowers of the Muse ; Demonstration lies 
at the opposite pole to poetry. The pure Intellect aims at Truth, 
Taste reveals Beauty to us and the Moral Sense teaches us Duty. 
It is true that Taste has intimate connections with the other two, it 
is separated from the Moral Sense by such a slight difference that 
Aristotle has not hesitated to range some of its delicate operations 
among the virtues themselves. Accordingly, what exasperates above 
all the man of taste in the spectacle of vice is its difformity, its dis- 
proportion. Vice deals a blow at the just, revolts the intellect and 
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conscience, but still more especially it wounds certain poetical tem- 
peraments as an outrage against harmony, as a discord ; and I do 
not think it would be wrong to consider every infraction against 
morality, against moral beauty as a kind of offence against the rhythm 
and prosody of the universe. How admurable is this immortal instinct 
of Beauty which leads us to consider the world and all its shows as a 
veiled type of Heaven. The unquenchable thirs: for all that is 
beyond life, and for all that shrouds life in mystery is the most lively 
proof of our immortality. It is at the same time by poetry and by 
what poetry suggests of the beyond, by music and what music typifies, 
that the soul catches a glimpse of the splendours that lie beyond the 
tomb. And when an exquisite poem brings the tears to our eyelids, 
these tears are not the proof of an excess of delight, they are rather 
the mark of an irritated melancholy, of a nervous yearning, of a 
nature which is exiled to the region of the imperfect and which 
would like to win at once on earth itself the joys of a paradise 
revealed. The principle, then, of poetry is, strictly and simply, the 
aspiration of men towards a superior beauty, and the manifestation 
of this principle is given in an enthusiasm, a translation of the soul, 
an enthusiasm which is quite independent of passion, which is the 
intoxication of the heart, and of truth, which is the nourishment of 
the intellect. For passion is a zatura/ thing, too natural even not 
to introduce an inharmonious discordant note into the realm of pure 
Beauty, too familiar and too violent not to frighten away the pure 
Desires, the gracious Melancholies and the noble Despairs which 
dwell in the supernatural regions of poetry.” 

So, then, poetry to Baudelaire has no other aim than itself, and its 
sole mission is to excite the love of the Beautiful in the mind of the 
reader. The disturbing element of passion, and even of truth itself, 
if too markedly present, is to be set aside. This is a noble scheme, 
almost a return to the Hellenic sentiment of sculpturesque beauty, 
and the Greek feeling that the moral is part of the beautiful. But 
it is so partial, the whole of the ideas of Duty, of Renunciation, of 
Self-Sacrifice so indelibly imprinted on the minds of all of us in these 
latter days, are omitted from the scheme. Yet Baudelaire is not 
really tied down by his theory, he too breaks out, though rarely, into 
the tones of Duty, and bids us repent and work while it is yet day, 
calls us to offer at least the cup of cold water and not idly dream our 
life away in luxuriant unproductive reveries, nor think that we have 
done enough if, by our love of the beautiful, we have escaped the 
contamination of vice. Baudelaire is no Greek, or if Greek, he 
derives from Euripides rather than from Sophocles. And, after all, 
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these Greeks whom we regard after the ideal fashion of Phidias, and 
Sophocles, and Pericles, and not as they really were, at any rate were 
but beautiful children who had not yet felt the need of the “ worship 
of Sorrow ” which is the inheritance of ripe manhood. 

Baudelaire bore the most striking resemblance in life and character 
to Poe. He translated Poe’s tales, and his translation is such a one 
as we should expect from a man who was almost the counterpart of 
the original author. Théophile Gautier, his master and friend, gives 
us an ideal account of him in his notice on the poet ; Maxime du 
Camp gives us another of a different kind in his “Souvenirs.” The 
truth lies, no doubt, between the two. Baudelaire was a dreamy, 
apparently idle boy, who, after a final quarrel with his step-father, 
sometime ambassador at Constantinople, a general, and a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, was sent to travel in the West Indies and the East. His 
travels lasted some considerable time, and he visited, among other 
places, Bourbon, Mauritius, Madagascar, the Cape, and India. He 
was not interested in commerce, though he took part in an enterprise 
for the supply of cattle to the army in India, and all he brought back 
with him was a knowledge of English, and a love of tropical scenery 
and emotions. On his return to Paris his family endeavoured to gain 
influence for him by introducing him into fashionable circles, but 
Baudelaire quickly alienated any favour he might have gained by his 
eccentricity and his love of startling paradoxes, so that he fled to the 
more congenial society of literary circles, where he was welcomed 
and better understood. Long before publication, his poems were well 
known ; and when the Revue des Deux Mondes printed some of them 
in its pages, universal attention was excited. Finally the “ Fleurs du 
Mal” were published. The police were at once set to work, and the 
edition confiscated. Why, no one knows. The book is in no way 
immoral, and, as Goethe would say, when public newspapers are so 
immoral, how can you attack works of art meant for the few. But 
the public is a “ great baby,” and has its periodical attacks of indig- 
nation and self-righteousness, as may be seen in the treatment of 
Byron, and in many an episode since. We feel surprised on reading 
the book that it should have struck anyone as immoral, however 
unusual it might be, and still more surprised that the Government 
should have deemed it necessary to prohibit it. As Baudelaire said, 
this prohibition was the best of all possible advertisements. He re- 
modelled the book, excluding some of the pieces which did not 
correspond to the canons he had adopted, and re-published it. 
Rossetti had to do the same with his poems, though we are equally 
surprised that he should have had to do it at all. All literature 
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cannot be dedicated “ virginibus puerisque ”; and even if these poertis 
should fall into their hands, Baudelaire is a finger-point of warning, 
his bitter style and Dantesque horror at evil contain nothing of the 
wish for that change from “ the lilies and languors of virtue” to “the 
roses and raptures of vice,” which is to be found in the early poems 
of an English poet. And on his title-page he had printed the verses 
of D’Aubigné:— 

On dit qu’il faut couler les exécrables choses 

Dans le puits de l’oubli et au sépulcre encloses, 

Et que par les esprits le mal ressuscité 

Infectera les mceurs de la postérité ; 


Mais le vice n’a point pour mére la science, 
Et la vertu n’est pas la fille d’ignorance. 


And he declared that, “faithful to his dolorous programme, the 
author of the ‘ Fleurs du Mal’ was compelled, like a perfect actor, 
to fashion his mind to all sophisms, and to all corruptions.” But 
Euripides was held responsible for a line put in the mouth of 
Hippolytus, and how comes it that we do not accuse Shakespeare of 
being like Iago because he portrayed him so well. There are some 
poems in the volume descriptive of the effect of wine on different 
beings ; at once the book was termed a mere offspring of the wine 
cup, and the author stigmatised a drunkard. Baudelaire also had 
paraphrased and expanded De Quincey’s “Opium Eater” in a book 
called ‘“‘Les Paradis Artificiels”; and though he gave all the 
warnings of De Quincey, and added to them himself, at once the 
author is denounced as an opium eater, and his book as a product 
of opium. Yet Baudelaire had expressly said, among much more to 
the same effect, that, “ He who should have recourse to a poison in 
order to think would soon be unable to think without poison,” and 
that “Man is not so unprovided with honest means to gain Heaven 
that he is obliged to invoke the aid of drugs and witchcraft.” He 
considered opium as but a temptation of evil, promising once more 
a fuller life and deeper knowledge, and the poor victims are ever 
deluded as the first pair were. No, “ We philosophers and poets,” 
he says in as many words, “we who have regenerated our soul by 
toil and contemplation, by assiduous exercise of our will, and the 
permanent nobleness of our purpose, we can create a garden of true 
beauty, fairer and purer than any dream of the duped votaries of 
wine and opium.” 

Baudelaire left Paris for Brussels, and shortly afterwards was 
seized by paralysis, and after lingering helplessly for some time died 
in his mother’s arms. Of course, the paralysis was due to excess in 
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opium in the public opinion. But we may probably trust Gautier 
when he says that Baudelaire and himself had merely tried it by way 
of experiment. Little of his life was known, for he was very reticent, 
and mysterious in all his habits. Maxime du Camp accuses him of 
the usual faults of Bohemianism, such as being slow to pay his debts, 
and of having recourse to many tricks to foil his creditors. We may 
well believe it, but one anecdote he gives, by way of proving that his 
eccentricity was forced, seems rather written for effect. One day 
Baudelaire came to Du Camp’s rooms with his close-cropped hair 
dyed green. Du Camp affected not to notice it. Baudelaire did all 
he could to direct attention to it, and finally, as his friend persisted 
in not noticing it, he burst out, “ Don’t you see anything strange 
about me to-day?” Du Camp answered, “Not at all; lots of 
people have green hair.” Baudelaire left at once disgusted, and 
meeting some friends of Du Camp’s on the way, he warned them not 
to call as Du Camp was horribly out of temper. And he also gives 
the reason for Baudelaire being sent away. His step-father was giving 
a dinner to some officers and magnates of Lyons. Baudelaire had 
made some strange remark as usual at table, his father had corrected 
him before the guests, and Baudelaire got up, and said solemnly, 
“You have just sought to humiliate me before your guests, who 
think themselves obliged out of politeness to laugh at your pleas- 
antries. You forget that I bear a name to which I owe a duty of 
respect. You have insulted me grievously, and your conduct 
deserves correction. Sir, I am glad to have the honour of strangling 
you.” With this he sprang on his father, was pulled away by the 
servants and the guests, locked up in his own room for fifteen days, 
and then sent away. The incident is probable enough, though the 
language may be slightly doctored. It will not be uninteresting to 
quote a description of the outward appearance of the poet, given by 
Théodore de Banville in his ‘‘ Nouveaux Camées Parisiens.” It is a 
very rhapsody, but we may remember that we usually only know the 
faces of great men when they are already old, bearing the traces of 
their many struggles and toils on them. It is seldom we have a 
picture of the genius when he is young, with all the attributes of 
youth. “A portrait painted by Emile Deroy, and which is one of 
the rare chefs-d’auvre of modern painting, represents Charles Baude- 
laire at the age of twenty, at the time when rich, happy, beloved, 
already celebrated, he was busy writing his first poems, which were 
received with acclamation by that Paris which is the mistress of the 
world! Oh, rare example of a face that is truly divine, reuniting 
every good fortune, power, and charm in the most irresistible way. 
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The eyebrow is pure, long, and greatly though gently arched, covering 
eyelids that are oriental, warm, and full of colour. The eye is long, 
dark, and deep, with a matchless fire in it, caressing and imperious 
at once, which embraces, questions, and reflects on all that meets its 
gaze. The nose, gracious, ironical, well moulded, is slightly rounded 
and projecting at the end, making us think at once of the celebrated 
phrase of the poet, ‘ My soul hovers about perfumes, as the souls of 
others about music.’ The mouth is arched, and already refined by 
the mind, but still full of youthful ruddiness, and a ripeness which 
makes us think of the splendour of fruit. The chin is rounded, but 
with a haughty relief, powerful as that of Balzac. The whole face is 
of a warm, brown paleness, beneath which the rosy hues of a rich, 
fair blood appear ; a youthful beard, ideal as that of a young god, 
adorns it. The brow, lofty and large, and splendidly designed, is 
graced with black, thick, charming locks which, naturally waving and 
curling like those of Paganini, fall on a neck worthy of Achilles or 
Antonius !” 

With these leading characteristics of this singular man well in mind, 
forming as they do the dominant tones of his strange melodies, we 
can proceed to take acloser view of the “ Fleurs du Mal.” The book 
is composed of some one hundred and fifty short poems, divided 
under the headings of ‘‘ Spleen et Idéal,” “ Tableaux Parisiens,” “ Le 
Vin,” ‘Fleurs du Mal,” “ Révolte,” and “La Mort.” The author 
specially insists that the work should be regarded as a whole, read in 
the order given, and judged by the conclusion. His critics follow, 
and declare the poems lose greatly both in artistic and moral effect 
if not so read. We must take their word, though this necessary 
sequence does not seem so very clear. For instance, “Spleen et 
Idéal,” which forms much the larger half of the volume, seems a 
complete work of itself, and the rest only variations and explanations 
of the themes contained therein. And even in “ Spleen et Idéal,” it 
is only the beginning and end which have a perfectly harmonious 
progression. The middle is occupied with the theme of love, in 
which we follow the poet through a gradual ascent from Aphrodite 
Pandemos to Aphrodite Urania, the recoil in disgust from the impure 
giving place to a yearning after the ideal, and when we have reached 
such heights we think it were well to rest awhile there. But no, the 
poet falls away again, and runs’through the same gamut with the 
same result, and this for even a third time. No doubt this is true to 
nature, the ideal is white and blinding, the atmosphere in which it 
lies cannot be breathed for long by mortals, the tension is too great 
to be borne long, the mind in very weariness sinks half-gladly back 
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to lower levels. And this Paradise Regained followed by Paradise 
Lost once more is part of the foregone pessimism of the poet. Truly 
the strain would have been loftier if the three spiritual progresses 
from the lowest to the highest had been fused into one, and if the 
series had closed in a key of triumph, but this would not have agreed 
with the confirmed melancholy of Baudelaire. Saint Beuve seems 
to have felt something of this, for in a letter to the author he notices 
this spiritual awakening, and expresses a wish that Baudelaire would 
mark it more strongly and more distinctly, place it in short at the end 
of the poem. However that may be, “Spleen et Idéal” is followed 
by the “ Tableaux Parisiens,” local colour and concentration is added 
to the more vague and impersonal poems that precede, and concrete 
examples of the moods and warnings expressed before were best 
gained by a glance at Paris, the epitome of the world. A glance of 
course with the eyes of the poet of “Spleen et Idéal.” The “Fleurs 
du Mal,” some nine poems, might have been inserted in “ Spleen et 
Idéal,” but are isolated, probably as being the bitterest of all. Then 
*« Révolte ” and “ La Mort ” end the series. 

Now let us endeavour to gain an impression of the poems, taking 
them as near as may be in their order. The preface at once charges 
the reader with hypocrisy, with having all the vices which he blames 
in others, and of nourishing in his heart the modern monster, Ennui. 
Hard is the poet’s lot, from his birth his mother is troubled for her 
ill-fated son, all fear him, he is pursued by stupidity, envy, and 
sarcasm, his wife, like Delilah, betrays him to the Philistines, yet he 
pursues his way naked and disarmed, till, purified by sorrow, he 
reaches eternal glory, and a crown of light is set on his forehead to 
betoken that he has been a martyr to Truth and Beauty. Like the 
poet in Mrs. Browning’s vision of poets, he cries : 

Soyez béni, mon Dieu, qui donnez la souffrance 

Comme un divin reméde a nos impuretés 

Et comme la meilleure et la plus pure essence 

Qui prépare les forts aux saintes voluptés!. . . 
And he knows that sorrow is the one great possession that earth and 
hell cannot touch. Yet, like Shelley, he would fly away from these 
morbid miasmas of a corrupt world far beyond the sun and the starry 
spheres. And b: sides this flight into the ideal that lies in the power 
of the poet, nature speaks to him in a dim, vague language, and offers 
him countless symbols wherewith to express his moods. The thought 
of Greece, too, and the ideal infancy of man can afford the poet 
comfort. Bright-burning beacons also blaze before him, lighting for 


him a way amid the tangled mazes of human life--Léonardo and 
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Michael Angelo and Rembrandt and Delacroix. Yet all this avails 
not at times, the mind sinks in despondency and despair, his Muse 
is sick and weary, and cannot sing her lay. The monks of old 
adorned their cells, their living tombs, with frescoes depicting the 
sacred truths, Death was not frightful to them in the full tide of Faith, 
on Campo Santo’s walls Death was glorified in simplicity. The poet’s 
soul is like a monk’s cell, but adorned, his hands rest idle, he is 
irresolute and cannot portray his misery. And yet the autumn of 
his days is at hand, time eats life away, and art is long. But many 
jewels lie hidden, and many a flower blushes unseen. His sorrows 
began before his birth, for he had not been completely steeped in the 
waters of Lethe, and he remembered how he dwelt in the caves of 
the sea which was tinged to its depths by the glow of the setting sun, 
lulled by the music of the surge, and languishing under the smart of 
a boding grief. And the sea still fascinates him, for it is fathomless 
and infinite like man, merciless, too, like man, loving death and de- 
struction. So like, indeed, are man and the sea that for ages they 
have waged relentless war together. But man is more than merciless, 
he is proud, even in Hades. Don Juan’s gaze is calm, he heeds not 
the pitiful ghosts of those whose life he has wrecked. 

To the poet, goes on Baudelaire, who is “ brailé par ’amour du 
Beau,” Beauty is supreme. And this Beauty is calm and impassive 
like fate, governing all without responsibility, dealing joy and disaster 
on either hand with indifference. Sculpturesque, indeed, in her 
calmness, inspiring in the poet a love which is as eternal and mute 
as matter itself. His Beauty is one which exclaims : 


Je hais le mouvement qui déplace les lignes ; 
Et jamais je ne pleure et jamais je ne ris. 


It is the soul of a Lady Macbeth clothed with the body of Michael 
Angelo’s Night. And this Beauty is so strange, that doubt arises from 
whence it comes. Is it of God or of the Devil? No matter, all 
thought is gone when this mysterious being, instinct with rhythm, 
perfume, and light turns her velvet eyes upon her lover, and banishes 
the world and its hideousness from his mind. But he has sought 
this Beauty in the form of some soulless woman, and so he falls, yet 
soon to awake to the consciousness of his bitter delusion. He has 
enslaved himself to one untouched by sorrow, to a proud yet weary 
image of sin. She lures him on to destruction by her fierce beauty, 
her wealth of perfumed hair, her eyes so false which glitter like metal, 
her gait and gesture fascinating like a serpent’s, her whole being 
mysterious as a sphinx, and so cold—one of those women who seem 
to transfer the corruption of the body to the soul itself. She is a 
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vampire, sucking the blood from men’s veins ; she, like his ideal of 
beauty, has no tears to shed, she too deals destruction with calmness. 
He utters a piercing cry of horror, his soul is like a wintry polar sea, 
with nothing but ice and darkness around. He knows his sin and 
feels remorse. Yet even he falls into her toils again, and bathes 
himself in voluptuousness, trying if may be to lull asleep all thought, 
but always to awake in agony of remorse, and with a craving for the 
ideal that hovers all the while in his dreams, the ideal so little 
satisfied by the intoxication of the senses. In the lucid hours of thg 
clear dawn that follows the orgies of night, this ideal, piercing him 
through and through with her eyes of flame, addresses him : 
Je suis belle, et j’ordonne 

Que pour l’amour de moi vous n’aimiez que le Beau ; 

Je suis l’Ange gardien, la Muse et la Madone. 

He implores her prayers, and wonders if she in her purity can 
understand his sufferings, and his heart, though “ eaten by beasts,” 
is melted and soothed, while holy sounds and perfumes fill the air. 
But it is too late, too late! The cup of life is drained, and nothing 
remains but gentle sadness and music and the tender care of some 
loving woman to console his tortured heart, and to represent to him 
his ideal, which has now united love and tenderness to her majesty. 
But he must ever sorrow for days ill spent till Death comes at length. 
But perhaps Death reserves some tortures for his soul beyond the 
grave, though he is so weary, and would fain rest. But Death comes 
not yet, and life is hard to bear. The heart is full of memories— 
outside the rain pours till its straight-falling drops seem like the bars 
of a prison, and horrid spiders creep round the filaments of the 
brain, bells clash in fury, hurling defiance against Heaven, while a 
funeral train of past hopes passes through his soul. He is like some 
young king of a country where it rains unceasingly, dying before the 
sight ; dead already to pleasure, bathed in vain, as Romans were, 
with baths of blood to renovate his feeble frame. Nature has lost 
its charms, the winds dismay him, the ocean he hates, for he hears 
in its sound the bitter laugh of a man who is conquered. Even 
Spring has lost its odours, and Night alone delights him, for in Night 
he feels that emptiness, that nakedness, the blank, black, infinite 
space for which he now so sorely longs. Hope no longer, baffled 
heart, Death will come! But Death is no release for the wicked, the 
libertine in Hell will still crave after his past voluptuousness, and even 
it an angel were to tell him that Love is the last word of God, love 
of the poor and wretched, nay of the wicked themselves, still would 
he deny, and exclaim, “I will not love!” Sorrow and pain alone 
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can purify, it is by the light of sorrow that we see how life has been 
wasted, how the Holy has been blasphemed, and “ stupid Matter” 
worshipped in its place. But the voluptuary and the impure can 
never feel this divine sorrow, the still small voice of Conscience, 
telling how man must toil with his reason in the fields of Art and 
Love, is not heard by them. Yes, toil in the fields of Art and Love, 
to win by the sweat of the brow some few roses, some few ears of 
corn, whereby to propitiate the Great Judge in that day. But, alas, 
t 0 often the seemingly flowery path of pleasure has been preferred 
to that of duty. The power of repentance is great, but the irrepar- 
ableness, the irremediability of what has been done chills the heart, 
the clock’s stroke falls heavily and threateningly, bidding us remember 
that it is too late, and that Death is at hand. 

Such is “ Spleen et Idéal.” The rest of the book but em- 
phasizes what has been said, and we will content ourselves with the 
barest notice of the remaining poems. Here and there a poem 
of light fancy is inserted to break the gloom and give pause to the 
tide of despair. And here and there he gives a form to his longings 
to fly away from this world of evil. The ‘ Réve Parisien ” is the best 
of these. It is like a picture by Martin—a long receding landscape 
fashioned out of metal, marble, and water, gleaming beneath a sunless 
and starless sky, illuminated alone by the light that shines from 
within the spectator. An infinite palace, cascades of crystal falling 
over the metal walls, no trees, but long colonnades round the silent 
waters, the ocean passing beneath jewel-studded arches. All full of 
colour, metallic blue against rose and green, and even the black of 
the metal polished and flashing with iridescent hues. This as a 
contrast to Paris, where the sun shines on good and evil alike, where 
the poet like the sun views all alike, sees the skeleton hidden beneath 
the ball dress, pictures to himself the bygone days of the aged, 
unloved women who creep timidly through the streets, avoiding the 
eyes of men. It was this poem of “Les Petites Vieilles” which 
so surprised Victor Hugo that he wrote, ‘‘ Vous avez doté le ciel de 
PArt d’on ne sait quel rayon macabre ; vous avez créé un frisson 
nouveau.” Even in Paris the poet has hours of quiet dreaming at 
eventide, but hours of horror follow, and terrible poems result, 
“ Le Vin del’Assassin,” “Une Martyre,” and “Un Voyage a Cythére.” 
These give the “new shudder” to perfection. The poet defies 
heaven, denies Christ with Peter, nay even indites a mock litany to 
Satan. Then in horror he welcomes death, death that comes in so 
many forms, like sleep to the wearied toiler, as a consolation to the 
poor. Sweet is death, too, to the artist who has never been able to 
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express his ideal, and who hopes that death at least will expand the 
slumbering flowers of his brain. The poet also is eager for death, he 
has surveyed the world and hates it, death is the start on a new 
voyage, a voyage towards the Unknown. Be the destination heaven 
or hell, yet at least there will be something mew for the jaded child 
of the world to experience. 

Such is the sad end of the book, in keeping with its title indeed 
but at variance with the promises of hope and salvation held out in 
the poems of ‘Flambeaux Vivants,” “ Hymne,” and “ L’Aube 
Spirituelle.” But pessimism is Baudelaire’s artistic creed, and pessimist 
he remains to the end. 

GARNET SMITH. 
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MOLIERE’S COMEDY, “LE 
MISA NTHROPE.” 


ARLY in his career as a dramatist Molitre wrote a comedy called 
“Dom Garcie de Navarre, ou le Prince Jaloux.” The play was 
damned, and Molitre was annoyed, for he had built hopes upon its 
success. Voltaire says: ‘ Molitre performed the part of Dom Garcie, 
and he then learnt that he had no talent for serious plays as an actor. 
The piece itself and Molitre’s acting were very badly received. ‘The 
play, which was taken from the Spanish, has never been performed 
since its failure. The rising reputation of Molitre suffered a great 
deal from this misfortune, and for some time his enemies were 
triumphant. ‘Dom Garcie’ was not printed until after its author’s 
death.” The play is now little read, but in the character of Dom 
Garcie we see an early sketch of Alceste in the “ Misanthrope.” ‘ Le 
Prince Jaloux” was added as a second title to “Dom Garcie de 
Navarre,” and there is evidence to show that Moliére at one time in- 
tended to qualify his ‘‘ Misanthrope” with a second title, “‘ L’Atrabilaire 
Amoureux,” but he abandoned the idea. Alceste often repeats the 
same sentiments, the same words as were spoken by Dom Garcie, 
and it is clear enough that, as his former play had been rejected, 
Molitre was purposely reintroducing a character that had long 
occupied his thoughts. There is, however, this difference, that Dom 
Garcie was haunted by a stupid and unintelligible jealousy, and 
had no reason to be dissatisfied with the loyalty of his mistress, whereas 
Alceste was made the victim of the caprices of a coquette. I 
should like to say a few words on some of the personages in the 
“Misanthrope,” and especially Alceste, who seems to me to stand 
more firmly on his feet, and on a higher pedestal than any other 
character in French dramatic literature. 

Alceste is the misanthrope. It may be doubted whether the 
word accurately describes his condition, yet it would be difficult to 
find a more fitting epithet. Like other men his character cannot be 
defined by a single qualification. He is noble-minded, stubbornly 
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honest, proud, brave, affectionate, and he loves to command. He is 
actuated in all things by high principle, yet in his daily conduct he is 
continually at fault. There is no one so likely to put himself out of 
court among his fellows as the man who is always abusing somebody ; 
his friends will not listen to him, and those who are not his friends 
jeer at him. Alceste is uncompromising in his opinions, and he 
contradicts every word said by everybody else; but he is so purely 
honest that we give him our sympathy, though we cannot but regret 
his intolerance. 

There are those who have felt “ Vanity Fair” too painful to be read 
with pleasure, and there are readers—or spectators in the theatre— 
who have felt the “ Misanthrope” to be heavy and morose. Moliére 
often reminds us of Thackeray. It was painful to both that we 
should seek to make our profit out of one another, and that 
selfishness and self-love should have such a large place in our daily 
actions. Therefore it was that each took up his pen to chastise 
that which to him was offensive. There is nothing known of 
Moliére’s life that leads us to suppose that he made himself absurd 
by condemning the usages of society, but when he saw men who had 
power and influence going everywhere with a lie on their tongues 
he was pained by the deceit practised and the harm wilfully and 
wickedly done. He was not Quixotic, but he possessed a sense of 
honour which made him revolt at the dishonest practices of the 
doctors, the priests, and the lawyers. He did not wish, any more 
than Thackeray, to constitute himself policeman over the naughty 
people in the world. Such work is done by meaner minds, in which 
there is usually a desire for notoriety or strong wish for revenge. 
Nor did Molitre, we may be quite sure, draw Alceste merely that we 
might laugh at him. The misanthrope’s excesses are plain enough, 
and they will often provoke a smile, but as we learn his character 
we become less disposed to chuckle over them. Thackeray may 
have been laughing in his sleeve when, in his chapter on “ How to 
Live Well on Nothing a-Year,” he makes Becky Sharp say to her 
husband, ‘Gambling, dear, is good to help your income, but not as 
an income itself ;” but he was, I imagine, very far from laughing as 
he described Henry Esmond’s jove for Beatrix Castlewood. There 
have been few men with a greater capacity for loving than Esmond 
or than Alceste, and they are both made a puppet to be tossed about 
by the butterfly ambition of women who could not love constantly 
for a single hour. 

There is a singular but an idle curiosity in trying to inquire 
how far Molitre was describing in Alceste and Céliméne his own 
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domestic troubles. What Molitre wrote may now be read by all the 
world, but what happened in his own home can only be guessed at. 
The chief authority for many of the conjectures that have been 
made is a libel, the authorship of which has not yet been revealed. 
There is, however, reason to believe that his married life was not a 
happy one, that he did not find in his wife all the home comforts 
that he had expected. We need not now stop to enquire how far 
the young wife was wrong, but we believe that her husband con- 
tinued always to be very fond of her, and it is said that he often 
reproached himself for speaking to her harshly. For a time they 
were separated, but through the mediation of friends came together 
a year or two before the poet’s death. It was unconsciously, I 
believe, far more than with predetermined purpose that Molitre drew 
those scenes which have been thought by some to show a likeness 
to the quarrels between himself and his wife. And I can under- 
stand that as he was writing his play in which he was to act the 
part of Alceste and his wife that of Céliméne, he should more than 
once have said to himself, “‘ That is like Armande ”—such was his 
wife’s name—and in the next breath, “ Well, if the cap fits her she 
must wear it.” But this supposition does not imply that a personal 
resemblance was intended. Molitre must have copied from some- 
body—or from some image of several people assimilated and fixed in 
his mind, for the power of invention has not been wholly creative in 
the brain of any man that ever lived. 

Molitre wished to give a comedy different from the plays with 
which he used to amuse the King, and different also from those with 
which he used to please the crowd. He did not think poorly of the } 
King, nor of his andience in the pit ; but his desire was to produce a 
comedy not inferior to “ Tartuffe,” which had been once performed 
in public, and which was interdicted immediately afterwards. More 
than once Louis XIV. protected Molitre from his enemies, and the 
poet always recognised with gratefulness the helping hand that was 
held out to him. The King’s instinct in literary matters was better 
than that of his dependents, and he must often have been amused 
at the way in which the comic dramatist knew so well how to make 
fun of their pretensions. For dramatic purposes Moliére’s skill in 
the use of words was perfect. He could handle his pen as a 
practised fencer handles his foil, making it serve him exactly as he 
wished. He was, too, a man who observed much, and he felt him- 
self to be possessed of insight into character. He wished, therefore, 
to write a comedy of higher pretensions than those which delighted 
the public who-came to his theatre to spend an evening in laughter. 
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The outward action in the “ Misanthrope” is slight. We find in it 
few of the strategical incidents upon the success or failure of which the 
fate of a play usually depends. In this respect it somewhat resembles 
one of the author’s former comedies, “La Critique de l’Ecole des 
Femmes,” a playful little piece, in one act and in prose, in which he 
has shown himself able to amuse us by narrating the conversation of 
half a dozen people in a drawing-room on the subject of the play it 
pretends to criticise. The conduct or action of both comedies 
consists in our becoming acquainted with the mental doubts and 
the resolves of the people concerned. As we read, each play 
appears to be full of life and interest. On the stage, however, they 
lose something of the flavour that had charmed us as we sat in our 
chair with the book in our hand. In our remarks we must necessarily 
tell something of the story in the ‘‘ Misanthrope,” but it will be done 
only with the view of elucidating the characters. Most of us have 
read the play, but one’s memory on points of detail may not always 
be so clear as to recollect the incidents as they arise. 

The corruption and the dishonesty of men has made Alceste 
misanthropical. He has made himself very unhappy by his 
exaggerated notions of honesty. He is mentally ill ; like Hamlet, his 
brain is suffering from unusual over-excitement. His amour-propre 
has become excessive, and at times pushes him to great egotism. 
His is the most prominent, though not the most central character in 
the play. As the hostess in a drawing-room usually gives the tone to 
her guests, so in this comedy Céliméne, the coquette, is the moving 
power, the pivot round whom everything turns. It is she who is 
the cause of Alceste’s wretchedness and ill-humour. All his thoughts 
are bent upon her, and her treatment of him has blackened his 
mind. She is a pretty young widow of twenty years old, and is 
as cunning as if she were sixty. The next two principal characters 
are Philinte, a gay man of the world who wishes to be everybody’s 
friend, and Eliante, Céliméne’s cousin, a most estimable young lady, 
and in every way a model of good conduct ; but, as we are scarcely 
made to know her, she does not thoroughly command our love. We 
have also Arsinoé, an ill-natured prude, Oronte, a poor rhymester, 
and two fops, each with a handle to his name. _In this as in other 
comedies Molitre has introduced characters of opposite natures by 
way of contrast: Alceste and Philinte are as unlike each other as 
Tom Jones and Blifil. The misanthrope is brought face to face with 
the affable man of the world, and he begins by condemning Philinte 
for embracing rapturously and vowing warm friendship to a man whose 
name even he does not know. But this was the fashion of the time; 
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Philinte was only doing what others did. Yet it maddens Alceste. 
He cries— 

Je refuse d’un coeur la vaste complaisance 

Qui ne fait de mérite aucune différence ; 

Je veux qu’on me distingue ; et pour le trancher net, 

L’ami du genre humain n’est point du tout mon fait. 


Alceste is never cynical, nor envious, nor covetous, but his grief 
has made him querulous. He cannot get away from himself or his 
own thoughts. His passion is often misguided, but we cannot refuse 
our admiration at the honesty of his thoughts. When Philinte asks 
him if he will spare no one in his hatred he exclaims— 


Non, elle est générale, et je hais tous les hommes : 
Les uns, parce qu’ils sont méchants et malfaisants, 
Et les autres, pour étre aux méchants complaisants, 
Et n’avoir pas pour eux ces haines vigoureuses 
Que doit donner le vice aux Ames vertueuses. 


Then he lets his anger have full play, and he draws a picture of how 
a man, whom all the world knows to be bad, has by his dirty tricks 
(de sales emplois) pushed himself on and gained a position in society. 
“Call him thief, scoundrel, or by what name you will, no one will 
dispute it, no one will contradict you. Yet everywhere you go you 
see his grinning face. He makes his way, for people give him welcome. 
Good God ! it kills me to see such toleration of iniquity. At times 
my heart rises, and I wish to go where no mortal can come near me.” 
These are very remarkable lines, in which there is much niceness 
of language, and which I can never read afresh without a feeling of 
reality expressed in the words, and of compassion for the unhappy 
man who has uttered them. 

Philinte’s reply is not less significant. He is as happy in his 
moderation as Alceste had been strong in his passion. And the gentle 
sweetness of his words affords a pleasant contrast to the turbulence 
of spirit of the misanthrope. He answers— 


Il faut, parmi le monde, une vertu traitable ; 
A force de sagesse, on peut étre blamable : 
La parfaite raison fuit toute extrémité, 
Et veut que l’on soit sage avec sobriété. 


Philinte is not a dishonest man, but it does not annoy him to see fraud 
and dishonesty in others. He cannot change the ways of the world, 
and he purposely looks upon all men with an easy indifference, 
trying not to hurt them, but caring nothing for their pleasures or 
their pains. He knows that men have all the faults that Alceste has 
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been railing at, yet a rogue, an unjust or disinterested man gives him 
no concern or annoyance. 

The dramatist has given us two types of opposite natures, so that 
they might both be seen together. Some will condemn the stiff- 
neckedness of the one, others will despise the other for his callousness. 
In exalting the nature of Alceste and emphasising that of Philinte 
Molitre has given us a picture of what we can imagine such characters 
would be. And because the humour is drawn in broad lines it is not 
therefore untrue. If there was no exaggeration at all the colours 
would be so pale we should not see them. 

The scene of the sonnet is well known, but we should note 
Alceste’s different conditions of mind towards Oronte. He does not 
wish to have the sonnet read to him, but when he is forced to give his 
opinion on it he shows unmistakably that the lines are the veriest 
rubbish. The whole scene is perfectly conducted, and has a capital 
effect on the stage. Oronte reminds us a little of the Marquis de Mas- 
carille, but he is a type of the grand seigneur poete in a very artificial 
age. He is one of those described in the “‘ Femmes Savantes ”— 


De leurs vers fatigants lecteurs infatigables. 


And his verses may be taken as a specimen of the stuff that was 
then being manufactured every day and read aloud in drawing-rooms 
by their authors to admiring ladies. 

At the beginning of the second act Alceste meets Céliméne and 
tells her that everything between them must be broken off, for he 
cannot endure the thought that she should always be so surrounded 
by her admirers that he can never be alone with her for five 
minutes. ‘Am I to blame,” she asks, “because gentlemen pay 
attention to me? Can I prevent them from liking me? And when 
they come to see me ought I to take a stick and drive them out?” 
When Alceste urges that she gives her smiles to everybody she has a 
most ready reply :— 

C’est ce qui doit rasseoir votre Ame effarouchée, 
Puisque ma complaisance est sur tous épanchée ; 
Et vous auriez plus lieu de vous en offenser, 

Si vous me la voyiez sur un seul ramasser. 

ALCESTE. You accuse me of jealousy ; but what advantages have I over the 
rest of them ? 

C£LIMENE. The happiness of knowing that you are loved. 

ALceEsTE. And what reason can I have to think so? 

CELIMENE. I think that when I have taken the trouble to tell you so such 
an avowal ought to be sufficient. 

ALCESTE. Who can assure me that you are not saying just as much to 
the others ? 
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At this Céliméne gets very angry. She shows she is offended, 
and then follows a passage in which Alceste shows his love in language 
too energetic for her delicate ear. He is not a soft lover, nor does 
he err from too much politeness; if these had been his faults the 
comedy had not been written. 

In the backbiting scene which follows Eliante, Philinte, Acaste, 
and Clitandre are present. Céliméne is not slow to take up the cue 
offered to her. The two marquises ask her what she thinks of her 
neighbours, and she roundly scolds them all, not mincing her words. 
Hearing all this abuse has been as gall to Alceste. He had placed 
himself as far from the others as possible, and he thus breaks his 


silence : 
Allons, ferme, poussez, mes bons amis de cour. 


He charges the two marquises with traducing men into whose 
arms they would rush with signs of affection and oaths of friendship 
the first time they chanced to meet. Clitandre replies, “Are you 
speaking to us? If you are displeased at what has been said it is 
upon Madame that your reproaches must fall.” Alceste will defend 
his mistress if it be possible, and he feels himself insulted by being 
spoken to by an empty-headed coxcomb. “No, by Heaven! It is 
to you I speak. It is because of your complacent smiles that she 
heaps ridicule upon others. Her satire is provoked by your base 
flattery. She would take less pleasure in her raillery were you not 
present to applaud her wit.” 

_ As Cléante is the sage in “ Tartuffe” so is Eliante, in a gentler 
manner, the soft voice in the “ Misanthrope ;” and it is amusing to 
notice how completely Moliére, instinctively and almost uncon- 
sciously, shows that all their good reasoning can be of no avail. In 
putting into her mouth an imitation of some twenty lines of Lucretius 
the dramatist has given to us the keynote of the character he wished 
to portray. Herspeech (act ii. scene 4) begins with the lines— 


L’amour, pour l’ordinaire, est peu fait a ces lois, 
Et l’on voit les amants vanter toujours leur choix. 


Céliméne, whom we have seen take so much pleasure in abusing 
her friends, receives a visit from Arsinoé, who has come in friendship 
to remind her of her faults and to tell her that the world is saying 
hard things of her. Arsinoé would have us believe that she is 
angry with the young widow because she has robbed her of Alceste’s 
affection. When she has finished her diatribe Céliméne in her turn 
replies— 
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1] est une saison pour la galanterie ; 

Il en est une aussi propre a la pruderie. 

On peut, par politique, en prendre le parti 

Quand de nos jeunes ans |’éclat est amorti ; 

Cela sert 4 couvrir de facheuses disgraces. 

Je ne dis pas qu’un jour je ne suive vos traces 
L’age aménera tout ; et ce n’est pas le temps, 
Madame, comme on sait, d’étre prude 4 vingt ans. 


I shall never forget the terrible irony that Madame Arnould-Plessy 
put into her words on one occasion when she was acting the part of 
the young coquette. It seemed to me so great that I felt pity for the 
actress that was playing with her, and I wished that Moliére himself 
could have heard his words spoken by such a perfect elocutionist. 

Alceste has to endure a ¢é¢e-d-¢é/e with Arsinoé. He is no fonder 
of her than of Oronte, who had pestered him with his verses, but 
he answers her with becoming courtesy. She flatters him, and is 
distressed that no vacant place at Court has been given to him, a 
man whose merit is everywhere recognised. Finding that her ful- 
some praise has no effect, she tries to shake his faith in Céliméne 
and make him believe that she is not worthy of his love. “It may 
be so,” he says. . “I cannot see her heart ; but I think your charity 
would have been better exercised if you had said nothing.” “ Very 
well; if you do not wish to be disabused it is easy for me to be 
silent.” But the poison has had effect. Alceste asks to be shown 
proofs of the treachery of his mistress. 

The third scene of the fourth act is the grand scene in the play. 
Alceste and Céliméne are together. As she comes on the stage we . 
hear him groan and mutter to himself, “Oh Heaven! can I now be 
master of my passion?” Céliméne sees the storm coming and 
prepares to meet it. He holds a letter of hers in his hand, and after 
some fencing he accuses her with having written to Oronte. 


CELIMENE. Oronte! who told you the letter was for Oronte ? 

ALCESTE. They who gave it to me. But if it were addressed to another 
man should I have less cause for plaint ? Would you then be less guilty ? 

CELIMENE. Suppose the letter were written to a woman, what then? 

AtcesTE. Ah! the feint is good, the excuse is admirable. I confess I did 
not expect to find so much wit. 


Alceste offers to read her letter, to show that the words could not 
have been intended for a woman’s eye. Céliméne will not allow her 
letter to be read ; he may think about her as he pleases. 


ALCFSTE,. 
De grace, montrez-moi, je serai satisfait, 
Qu’on peut pour une femme expliquer ce billet. 


Then ske is driven to confess. 
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CELIMENE. 
Non, il est pour Oronte, et je veux qu’on le croie. 
Je recois tous ses soins avec beaucoup de joie ; 
J’admire ce qu’il dit, j’estime ce qu'il est, 
Et je tombe d’accord de tout ce qu’il vous plait. 
Faites, prenez parti, que rien ne vous arréte, 
Et ne me rompez pas davantage la téte. 


Céliméne’s attitude here is very wonderful. She is beaten down 
on all sides, all means of argument are cut off from her, and she is 
left without a weapon to defend herself. Then, furious as a beast at 
bay, she turns round upon her opponent with strong disdain, which 
he believes to be real, and, tiger-like, she tears her adversary so as to 
leave him helpless. And the splendid rattle of her words gives an 
appearance of truth to what she says. She has disabled her lover 
by exciting his jealousy, and has gained her point. Alceste, who 
has hitherto held his ground in all disputes, is now brought upon his 
knees before the woman he loves. He says to himself— 

Quoi ! d’un juste courroux je suis ému contre elle, 

C’est moi qui me viens plaindre, et c’est moi qu’on querelle ! 
On pousse ma douleur et mes soupgons a bout, 

On me laisse tout croire, on fait gloire de tout. 


He knows her falseness, but he cannot rid himself of his love, 
and he despises himself for his own weakness. He prays her to 
disarm the suspicion she has cast upon herself. 


Défendez-vous au moins d’un crime qui m’accable, 
Et cessez d’affecter d’étre envers moi coupable. 
Rendez-moi, s'il se peut, ce billet innocent ; 

A vous préter les mains ma tendresse consent. 
Efforcez-vous ici de paraitre fidéle, 

Et je m’efforcerai, moi, de vous croire telle. 


She answers him— 


Allez, vous étes fou dans vos transports jaloux, 

Et ne méritez pas l'amour qu’on a pour vous. 

Je voudrais bien savoir qui pourrait me contraindre 
A descendre pour vous aux bassesses de feindre ; 
Et pourquoi, si mon coeur penchait d’autre cété, 
Je ne le dirais pas avec sincérité. 

Je suis sotte, et veux mal 4 ma simplicité 

De conserver encor pour vous quelque bonteé ; 

Je devrais autre part attacher mon estime, 

Et vous faire un sujet de plainte légitime. 


In the first scene of the fifth act we have another interview 
between Alceste and Philinte. We can now only refer to it, but it 
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shows some of the finest points in Alceste’s character. He is more 
bitter than ever, but even now he is not cynical. He is crying over 
the injustice done him by an iniquitous man who had forced a 
wicked lawsuit upon him and won it through perjury. Philinte, who 
had in vain counselled Alceste to give a present to the judge, now tells 
him that he may appeal. Alceste will do no such thing ; he likes his 
grievance too well. 

Ce sont vingt mille francs qu’il m’en povrra coiter ; 

Mais, pour vingt mille francs, j’aurai droit de pester 

Contre l’iniquité de la nature humaine, 

Et de nourrir pour elle une invincible haine. 

Oronte, the sonneteer, is a suitor for the young widow’s hand, 
and he entreats her to accept him and banish his rival. She ought 
now, he says, to choose which she means to favour. Alceste 
suddenly rises up from his seat and seconds Oronte’s proposition. 
He too calls upon Céliméne to make her choice and decide 
between them. The lady naturally tries to defend herself; but 
her proud position of queen of her own small world is not destined 
to last much longer. We hear read aloud a letter she had 
written to Acaste abusing Clitandre, then to Clitandre abusing 
Acaste. All the men present come in for their share of ridicule, 
except Philinte. Perhaps she judged he was not worthy of it. 
Oronte, Acaste, and Clitandre leave her, declaring it their wish to see 
her no more. Arsinoé comments also on what has happened, and 
pretends to pity Alceste, who did not deserve such treatment. Come 
what may Alceste will not suffer Arsinoé to reproach Céliméne. 
“Let me, madam, I beg of you, settle my own interests in this 
matter, and do not give yourself unnecessary trouble. I do not wish 
that you should take up my quarrel, for I am in no mood to be 
thankful for so much zeal. Nor is it of you that I should think if I 
sought to avenge myself by making another choice.” Arsinoé: finds 
that her services are no longer required, and we do not see her again. 

Alceste would now speak to Céliméne, but she interrupts him with 
a confession of her faults. Her words seem to bear an air of truth, 
but Alceste cannot believe her. For this woman he would make any 
sacrifice, but he cannot trust her word. Turning to Eliante and 
Philinte, he says— 

Vous voyez ce que peut une indigne tendresse, 
Et je vous fais tous deux témoins de ma foiblesse. 
Mais, 4 vous dire vrai, ce n’est pas encor tout, 
Et vous allez me voir !a pousser jusqu’au bout, 


Montrer que c’est a tort que sages on nous nomme, 
Et que dans tous les cceurs il est toujours de homme. 
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This last line is very characteristic of Molitre. It was on the 
principle of fellow-feeling, Sainte-Beuve thinks, that Don Juan threw 
a gold piece to the beggar, saying, “ Tiens, voila un louis d’or ; je te 
le donne pour l’amour de l’humanité.” 

Alceste’s last prayer to Céliméne is that she will follow him into 
his desert, where he has resolved to live away from mankind. She 
may thus repair her wrongs and he may become fond of her 
once more. Céliméne has no thought of going with him ‘into his 
desert. She scoffs at the idea as she had scoffed at his jealousy 
when he showed her the letter she had written to Oronte. 

“La solitude effraye une 4me de vingt ans,” she says ; and she 
adds, “If the gift of my hand would content your wishes, and 
marriage——” Alceste suddenly stops her : 

Non: Mon cceur a présent vous déteste, 
Et ce refus lui seul fait plus que tout le reste. 
Puisque vous n’étes point, en des liens si doux, 
Pour trouver tout en moi, comme moi tout en vous, 
Allez, je vous refuse, et ce sensible outrage 
De vos indignes fers pour jamais me dégage. 


Despised by her friends, Céliméne goes out unable to say more. 
She has, perhaps, deserved her fate, but then her fate is so terrible. 
Terror and pity make themselves felt, because the picture drawn is 
so absolutely true. It is one that we can all understand and believe 
to have happened. The misanthrope and the coquette have one 
fault common to them both : they are each ever thinking of them- 
selves. And this mutual failing does not tend to appease their 
disputes. Alceste is very fond of Céliméne ; but in their quarrels 
she makes the wrong appear on his side, and so gets the better of 
him. Alceste obstinately maintains his amour-propre on to the last. 
He could not do otherwise. His nature is not a pliable one, he is 
not a man easily persuaded. The more strongly he feels the more 
will his failings, and also his high and noble qualities, make them- 
selves seen. 

HENRY M. TROLLOPE. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


LAUNDRY INFECTION. 


HE scarlet fever epidemic through which we have lately passed 
suggests reflections on the various channels through which 
infection may be conveyed. I have long suspected that ordinary 
laundries occupy a prominent place among these. The march of 
highfalutinism (I claim copyright for the word) is proceeding with 
such violent strides that the ancient and venerable domestic insti- 
tution of “ washing day ” at home is banished from many households 
where it formerly flourished, and its material is now consigned toa 
basket and carried somewhere, to be purified or otherwise. 

Among the tens of thousands, I may say hundreds of thousands, 
of loving wives and mothers who thus send away the body linen and 
bed linen of their husbands, children, and selves, how many are there 
who have inspected the houses in which those clothes are washed, 
and the places where they are dried? How many are there that 
know assuredly whether during the recent epidemic any members of 
the family of the laundress, or the other families lodging under the 
same roof, have suffered ? 

These questions are suggested by what I saw a few weeks since 
in the neighbourhood of St. Join’s Wood. A girl painfully disfigured 
by unhealed pustules of small-pox or similar disease, her eyes bleared, 
and eyelids suppurating, was carrying a basket of linen which, from 
its appearance, belonged to well-to-do people. 

In large laundries the danger from personal infection on the sot 
is not likely to arise, but there is another danger to which they must 
be more liable than the small places, viz. that from infected clothes 
sent to the laundry. Not having visited any of these establishments 
I do not know what precautions are used ; the most obvious, simplest, 
and probably the most effectual, would be to pass everything through 
a hot chamber, the air of which should be raised well above 212° Fahr. 

A convenient form for such a chamber or oven would be that of 
the “leer,” or annealing oven, of a glasshouse, a sort of tunnel with 
rails carrying trays which are pushed one stage forward with each 
new tray that is admitted ; one being taken out from the other end 
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to admit it, each end having, of course, suitable doors. The cost 
would be very small, including both fuel and labour. 


“In mY Minp’s Eye, Horatio.” 


F my old friend George Dawson were still alive, and pity ’tis he’s 
not, he would probably claim prophetic inspiration for the 
above quoted passage, for it now appears that besides our two out- 
side eyes we have another in the midst of our brain. Our ordinary 
eyes are much compounded, but include two fairly distinct portions. 
First the outer physical instrument, a living camera-obscura, that 
collects the rays of light and makes a picture on the retina. Behind 
this is the second or sensuous instrument, the nerve, whose out- 
spread constitutes the retina, with its fibres running backwards and 
crossing; then proceeding, not into the optic thalamus, as the 
predecessors of Gall asserted, but passing it and going on, as he 
showed, still further backwards to some smaller rounded ganglia, 
bearing the disagreeable names of the corpora guadrigemina, or nates 
and testes, but more properly named the optic ganglia. 

By this mysterious machinery the physical picture is converted 
into a sensory picture, and the wonders of vision are evolved. But 
this is not all. Closely connected with the corpora quadrigemina is 
a still more mysterious organ called the pineal gland. It is nota 
gland at all, but a ganglionic centre composed of grey and white 
cerebral matter. 

This pineal gland has long been connected with curious, almos 
superstitious speculations. Descartes and his followers described it 
as the seat of the soul. Its isolation, central position in the brain, 
and smallness, appear to have suggested snug quarters. 

The modern revelation is quite as marvellous as any of the 
ancient speculations concerning it. Gall describes four nervous 
threads “ produced in the pineal gland” suggestively near to the optic 
ganglia, with which Wiedersheim has subsequently shown them to be 
actually connected. 

Comparative anatomy now steps in to tell us that this pine-shaped 
body (pineal ganglion it may be properly called) is the ganglion of a 


rudimentary eye which in some lizards and fishes (the hatteria of 


New Zealand and our familiar blindworm are the most decided 
examples) is evolving an eyeball with rudimentary lens, pigment, 
optic rods, &c. &c., and these are thrusting upwards to become a 
“parietal eye,” #.¢. a third eye pushed through the crown of the head 
or parietal bones, as the ordinary eyes are pushed through the 
forehead or frontal bones. 
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Hamlet’s exclamation suggests a speculation. Is this cerebral eye 
actually without function as it exists in ourselves and other mammalia ? 
Remembering that the conversion of the physical undulations of 
matter or physical light into sensory action or mental light is done by 
ganglionic and nervous apparatus like that of the pineal ganglion and 
its special nerves, may not this mysterious ganglion be “the mind’s 
eye,” the seat of visual conceptions as distinct from visual per- 
ceptions ? 

In our dreams we see as clearly and as distinctly as when awake, 
but this can hardly be affirmed of the other sensations. When we 
dream of pain it is due to actual existing pain, and judging from my 
own experience I am doubtful whether we hear anything in dreams 
beyond what is suggested by outside sounds ; sensations of sound 
actually conveyed to the brain from without. The external organs of 
vision are closed in sleep, those of the other senses remain open, and 
yet dream-vision is decidedly the most acute of the dream-senses. 

Blind people, even those that are born blind, persist in saying that 
they see, and describe what they see. Here I ask another question. 
Is the pineal ganglion more developed in blind people and blind 
animals, especially those born blind, than in others of the same 
species ? 

THE MIGRATION OF PRE-GLACIAL Man. 


HIS is the subject of a very interesting paper read by Dr. H. 

Hicks at the last meeting of the British Association. He has 

been working in the Cae Gwyn Cave, North Wales, and there finds 

implements which must have been introduced before the glacial 
deposits blocked up and covered over the caverns, 

From whence came the men who inhabited this country 
(temporarily, as it appears) in pre-glacial times? If from the east or 
the south they should have arrived at the time when numerous 
species of dees and other animals suitable for the food of man were 
roaming in the south and east of England, but this was not the case ; 
the human remains are only found associated with animals of 
northern origin such as the mammoth rhinoceros and reindeer. 

The subject is altogether a puzzling one. The finding of human 
remains so far back as pre-glacial times gives the human race an im- 
mense antiquity, and it indicates not merely that men existed then, 
but that they must have existed ages and ages before; must have gone 
northwards and then have been driven southwards after that by the 
advancing ice. It also suggests curious speculations concerning the 
pre-glacial climate of the polar regions. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


FASHION AND DESTRUCTION. 


N presence of the movements set on foot in this country for the 
purpose of suppressing wanton and ruthless destruction of 
animal life, and especially of bird life, it is deplorable to see how 
unteachable is that sex on which man, in spite of all discouragements, 
persists in bestowing the name gentle. At a time when a few English 
ladies, to their praise be it mentioned, are issuing a sumptuary decree 
that the carcasses and plumage of birds shall not be worn in hats or 
as trimming for garments, it has been charged against some poor 
daughter of Eve in America that, stimulated by the possession of 
exceptional weaith, she has resolved to be the owner of the costliest 
mantle in the world. This, it is said, is to be wholly made of the 
breasts of birds of paradise. To provide a trophy more worthy, 
one would think, of some dusky squaw than of a gently nurtured 
lady, five hundred birds of paradise will be required. Not under 
an effete civilisation such as that of the Roman Empire, nor under 
the influence of aristocratic teaching, but in a young and vigorous 
democracy, a woman to whom chance or luck has given a large 
amount of the wealth which rightly used is one of the most precious 
and potent of possessions, is said to have been able to find no 
better occupation for it than adorning herself with the spoils of 
hundreds of the most lovely and most harmless creatures Heaven 
has created. A display of heartlessness and vanity such as this 
carries the memory back to the days of Charles IX. in France, 
when, after the slaughter of St. Bartholomew, the ladies of the court 
tripped forth, lifted their dainty skirts, and with their toes tried to 
turn over the bodies of their partners in the last night’s dance. 
Since this was first mentioned a denial has been put forward. This, 
in the interest of humanity, I hope is formal and complete. 


Mr. RuskIN ON FEMININE ADORNMENT. 


T must not be supposed, because America is the scene of this 
instance of alleged vanity, that England is incapable of supplying 
equally gruesome instances. No human quality is much more cruel than 
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vanity, and few temptations are more powerful than is the possession 
of wealth. In unoccupied society ostentation of the kind described 
is little likely to meet with rebuke, and so long as masculine admira- 
tion can be secured the voice of counsel or protest will not make itself 
heard. I should like, however, to bring to the knowledge of ladies 
who may be moved to emulation the words of Mr. Ruskin written 
concerning forms of ostentation far more common than that special 
form of which I treat. The lines, with one or two unimportant omis- 
sions, are from “ The Political Economy of Art” (p. 72, ed. 1857), and 
might be written d@ propos to this latest and most fantastic form of 
feminine whim :—“ It would be strange if .. . . for a moment the 
spirits of Truth and of Terror which walk invisibly among the 
masques of the earth, would lift the dimness from our erring 
thoughts and show us how . . . they who wear it (that magnificence) 
have literally entered into partnership with Death, and dressed 
themselves in his spoils. Yes, if the veil could be lifted, not only 
from your thoughts, but from your human sight, you would see—the 
angels do see—on those gay white dresses of yours strange dark 
spots and crimson patterns that you know not of—spots of the 
inextinguishable red that all the sea cannot wash away; yes, and 
among the pleasant flowers that crown your fair heads and glow on 
your wreathed hair, you would see that one weed was always twisted, 
which no one thought of—the grass that grows on graves,” 


HERODOTUS AND SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILLE. 


NEW reprint of ‘‘ Maundeville’s Voyage and Travayle,”! from 

East’s reproduction of the scarce and undated edition of 
Pynson, brings to my mind an anecdote of a learned and passably 
aggressive, not to say pugnacious, lay Fellow, lately deceased, of 
Merton College, Oxford. Dining at the High Table, in a company 
consisting largely of clergymen, he heard the authority of Herodotus 
impugned. In his mildest and silkiest voice he undertook the de- 
fence of the great traveller. ‘When Herodotus,” said he, “gives 
the results of his own observations, no more trustworthy authority is 
to be desired. The misfortune is that he believed the priests, and, 
like men of similar credulity in all ages, came to grief. Whenever you 
meet with a ‘thumping lie’ in Herodotus you may be sure it was 
told him by the priests.” Without defending the rudeness of the 
attack, I leave the reader to imagine the effect of a bomb of this 
character launched in such an assemblage. There is in this defence 
a certain amount of truth which applies also to Sir John Maunde- 


' Pickering & Chatte. 
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ville’s relations. With the unlettered public of to-day that knows 
his name Maundeville enjoys a reputation not unlike that of Mun- 
chausen. In the middle ages, however, his works were accepted 
with complete confidence. Whether his work was written in Latin, 
French, or English is not yet known. It is, at least, certain that 
though he claimed to be an Englishman born in Saint Albans, nume- 
rous editions in Latin, French, Italian, German, and Dutch had 
appeared in Lyons, Milan, Strasburg, Antwerp, and elsewhere, before 
Wynkyn de Worde, in 1499, published the first English version. Of 
MSS., meanwhile, a host are in existence; most European capitals 
can boast of the possession of some. In the bibliographical list 
appended by Mr. Ashton to the latest reprint no fewer than twenty- 
two are shown to be in the British Museum. 


THE CREDIBILITY OF MAUNDEVILLE. 


HE piety of Maundeville’s work was, no doubt, one of its prin- 
cipal recommendations to the unsophisticated readers of 
Medizval times. Maundeville, who is supposed to have spent 
thirty-four years in the East before he published his record, is said 
to have received for it the Papal approval. Here, then, men might 
learn of the site of the Terrestrial Paradise ; of the Cave in which 
Adam and Eve took refuge after their banishment from bliss, and of 
many highly edifying places and miracles connected with the religion 
in which they were nurtured. For those, meanwhile, who delighted in 
adventure, were there not stories such as Othello told Desdemona, of 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders ; 
ot lands where men had “‘ heads like hounds ;” of the country of the 
pigmies, where the inhabitants are but three spans long ; of the king- 
dom of the Amazons, and of innumerable similar marvels? Bya natural 
revolution these things, which in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, won almost implicit credence, have now secured for the author 
the reputation of a “ measureless liar.” Before accepting this verdict, 
however, one should see how shrewd and exact are his descriptions 
of things that came under his immediate cognizance. No longer 
are the Indians crushed to death in the progress of Juggernaut, 
but in Maundeville’s days such sights were witnessed, and his pic- 
tures of the pigeons bearing messages, and very many other similar 
matters, show how close was his observation. The rude woodeuts 
which gave life to his narrative are, in the reprint, reproduced in fac- 
simile. From whatever point of view, indeed, it is regarded, the new 

edition is an eminently desirable possession. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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